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VOICE OF THE SUN DIAL. 





BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 





All hours are bright to me; 
A joyous minstrelsy 
Their passing makes. 
So swift each shining one 
Its joyous race doth run, 
No shade o’ertakes. 
Thou, too, a dial art; 
Act thine allotted part 
And woo the light. 
The Day-star from on high, 
Even in an earthly sky, 
Can banish night. 
Mark only the bright hour! 
No gloomy cloud hath power 
To hide thy Sun, 
O Christian! Bid thy face 
‘*’Tis always morning’’ trace, 
And heaven’s begun. 
Dorchester, Mass. 





EDITORIAL 


The Democratic Convention drew a great 
audience in addition to the delegates, and 





NOTES. 





with great unanimity nominated the pres- | 


ent Governor Russell as their candidate 
for the next governor, and J. B. Carroll 
for lieutenant-governor. The platform 
declares belief ‘‘in the government of the 
people, and in the local control of local 
affairs we insist that each municipality 
shall have the entire contro] of its con- 
cerns,” etc. We could infer that this 
might mean municipal suffrage for women. 
since ‘the people” and “the municipal- 
ity” are in part women, but just below, 
the platform declares that ‘the people 
elect the governor,” and as women are 
hot permitted to vote for governor, we 
have to believe that the Democratic plat- 
form does not hold women to be people. 


+e 


The Democratic platform says a good 
deal about ‘‘wage-earners,” but as women 
wage-earners are not allowed to vote, the 
wage-earners who are meant must be that 
part of the people who are not women. 


calls the ‘Force Bill.” One wonders 
whether, if it were the Irish voters who 
are terrorized, and not permitted to vote, 
% the negroes are at the South, the Dem- 
ocratic platform would see any need of 
force or of government protection to the 
Irish voters. 





+o 

During the Mississippi Valley Suffrage 
Conference at Des Moines last week, the 
crowing of a baby made some of the audi- 
ence turn their heads, and they saw a 
pretty picture. 
McCulloch, a beautiful young woman law- 
yer, who is an active equal rights worker 
in Illinois, had brought with her to this 
Conference her young son, a fine bright- 
eyed baby, good-tempered and happy, but 
full of wriggle, and finding it hard to keep 
still for a moment. As he waxed obstrep- 
erously merry in her arms, she had taken 


| florists, 
| thropists, clerks and journalists. 


by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, and that the 


bride had gone to South Dakota for her | 


wedding trip to speak in the woman suf- 
'frage amendment campaign, it seemed 


| that several instructive morals might be | 


| drawn from that picture, especially for 
| the benefit of those who predict the de- 
struction of the home and the extinction 
| of the race as a result of the acceptance of 
equal rights. 


| +o — 

An item is going the rounds of the 
| papers to the effect that the New Zealand 
Legislature, in both branches, has passed 
a bill giving full parliamentary suffrage 
to women. We have not seen the proof 
of this. We hope it may be so. The bill 
passed one branch some time ago. Mr. 
Hamilton Willcox, rejoicing in this report, 
says: ‘Except Wyoming, it is the islands 
that have given suffrage to woman; the 
Isle of Man, Guernsey, Iceland, Pitcairn’s 
Island and New Zealand, which is larger 
than all New England, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Wisconsin, the Indian Terri- 
tory and West Virginia. The continents 
are bound to follow the example of the 
islands. There is but one outcome to the 
great movement for the equal rights of 
woman. It is sure of success.” 





+o, 


The National Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion of Washington gave a pleasant ex- 
cursion and banquet to the press women 
who visited the city during the Grand 
Army meeting. Mrs. Mary 8S. Lockwood 
presided, and Mrs. Harriet P. Ralston 
| read a welcoming poem. Mrs. J. Irving 


l responded in behalf of the New England 
woman. 


+r 





Zion’s Herald, this week, devotes one 
; entire page to an article by Frederick 
| Douglass on **The Negro in the Present 
Presidential Campaign.” It is an earnest 
| plea and an able argument to show that 
it is both the wisdom and the hope of the 
negro to stand by and with the Repub- 
| lican party. Mr. Douglass concludes by 
| saying: ‘‘If my reason shall continue to 
| serve me, no power on earth shall per- 
| suade or compel me to give my voice or 
| my vote to invest the Democratic party 
with the powers of this national govern- 
ment.”’ It was Mr. Douglass who said, 


| years ago, ‘*The Republican party is the 


| Ship; all outside is the sea.” 
a ae 

The 18th triennial exhibition of the 
| Massachusetts Charitable Association 
| commences this year Oct. 5, and continues 
| until Dec. 3. Many of the displays are 
to go directly to the Columbian Exposi- 





| tion at Chicago at the close of this exhibi- | 


| tion, and the exhibitors are, therefore, giv- 
| ing more than the usual attention to their 
| displays and their artistic arrangement. 
| The committee in charge of the woman’s 
| department, located in the second balcony 
| of the Grand Hall, will make an exhibit 
| that includes the domestic, educational, 
| scientific and artistic. The patented 
| articles here shown will effectually con- 
| trovert the assertion that woman has not 
| invented any article of merit. Mrs. Ellen 
| A. Richardson, chairman of the committee 
having this department in charge, has 
| secured the codperation of leading women, 


- : 3 : | and will present on special days the inter- 
The platform is decided against what it | 


ests of the factory girls of New England, 
working girl’s clubs, woman's educational 
and industrial unions, women’s suffrage, 
charity organizations, philan- 
House- 


| keepers’ day to discuss matters of impor- 
| tance to the home will be a leading 


feature of the fair season. Grange days 


| will be devoted to all the interests of 
| farmers and farmers’ wives and children. 


| headquarters for organizations of women, | 


A convenient space will be fitted up as | 


| Mrs. Marion A. McBride has charge of the 


Mrs. Catharine Waugh | 


him to the window at the back of the 


hall, and was trying to hush his crowing, 
but without success. Outside the win- 
dow, the folds of the great Wyoming flag 
Were visible, waving in the wind over the 





domestic science department, and that is, 


in itself, an assurance of its able manage- | 


ment. 


+8 


‘*Mistakes will happen in the best regu- 
lated families,’ otherwise they wouldn’t 
happen in ours. 
Grant which Partridge the sculptor is 


making for the New York Union League | 


Club, Mrs. Helen Campbell writes to us, 
with characteristic raciness, ‘‘Present my 
cordial animosity to the type-setter or 
proof-reader who turned Grant inte Giant 
in my Madonna letter last week!” 


| Estes, the Boston Herald representative, | 


In regard to the head of | 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1892. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONFERENCE. 


The Mississippi Valley Suffrage Confer- 
ence, called by the lowa Woman Suffrage 
Association, opened Tuesday morning, 
Sept. 20, 1892, in the Y. M. C. A. Audi- 
torium at Des Moines. 

The gallery was gracefully festooned 
with yellow drapery, and the platform 
was decorated with large bouquets of 
| goldenrod, sunflowers, California pop- 

pies, yellow dahlias, ete., and a great bas- 

ket of beautiful yellow roses. The bou- 
quets of golden rod and sunflowers rose 
| out of fleecy masses of cotton. One large 
Wyoming flag hung at the outer door, 
and another was draped over the gallery 
behind the speakers. Here gathered suf- 
fragists with beaming faces, from Massa- 
chusetts to Nebraska, and from Kentucky 
and Mississippi in the South to Minnesota 
and Wisconsin in the North. 

The meeting was called to order by Mrs. 
Mary J. Coggeshall, president of the 
Iowa W. S. A. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. Mr. Frisbie, of Des Moines. Mrs. 
Carrie Lane Chapman was elected presi- 
dent of the Conferences, and Mrs. Carrie 
Coffin Rutledge, secretary. Mr. H. B. 
Blackwell was appointed chairman of the 
Press Committee, and Mrs. Emma Smith 
DeVoe of the Finance Committee. Miss 
Flora Wright and Mrs. Kirk were ap- 
pointed a committee to take the names 
and addresses of the delegates from a dis- 
tance. 

Mrs. Chapman, in her brief opening 
| address, said this Conference was to be a 
| free parliament to discuss methods of pro- 
| moting the cause, and if possible making 
| it move along faster. Men are like tea; 
| you cannot get all the goodness out of 
| them until they have been kept for some 
| time in hot water. We are to consider 
| ways and means of doing this. Letters 

were read from Mrs. Lide Meriwether, of 
| Tennessee, Mrs. Lucy Stone, of Massa- 
| chusetts, Mrs. M. E. Root, of Michigan, 
| and Mrs. E. L. Saxon, of Louisiana. 

The following question was then dis- 
cussed: “The growth of the work de- 
mands more money; how shall we raise 
| it?” Mrs. Chapman said no one should 
| know better how to answer this than Miss 
Anthony, president of the National Ameri- 
can W.S.A., who had been going up and 
down the country for forty years raising 
money. ' 

Miss Anthony said: It is just forty 
years since I made wd first canvass for 
woman suffrage, or rather for temperance ; 
and in the fall of that same year, 1852, I 
attended my first suffrage convention. It 
was at Syracuse, N. Y.—Oct. 16, I think 
was the date—and since then I have been 
seen and heard constantly for suffrage, 
and for nothing else. In all these years 
I have never seen money in any suf- 
frage treasury. My first canvass of 
New York State was begun in 1854 and 
continued in 1855. We began it without 
ared cent. We had a little committee in 
New York—Mrs. Stanton, Rev. Samuel J. 
May, Lydia Mott. Martha C. Wright, Amy 
Post and myself. There was also a 
National Woman Suffrage Committee, of 
whieh Paulina Davis was president, Lucy 
| Stone, secretary, and Wendell Phillips, 
| treasurer. I wrote to the treasurer of the 
National Committee, asking if they could 
| let us have some money. Mr. Phillips 
replied that the treasury was empty; but 
| he enclosed his own check for $50,as a loan, 
| to enable us to start the campaign. All 
| the rest we raised as we went along. I 
| wrote to the sheriff of every county, ask- 
| ing the use of the court-house for a meet- 
| ing, and requesting him to put up the 
| posters. Most of the sheriffs answered 
| respectfully and consented. 
| noon we would hold a free meeting and 
organize a county society. In the even- 
ing we charged a small admission fee, a 
| York shilling,i. e., twelve anda half cents. 








In the after- 


At that time no one in New York had 
ever heard of me or knew me from the 
man in the moon; but there was a curi- 
osity to see a woman speaker, as it was 
still a novelty for any woman to speak in 
public. At the end of the campaign, we 
had $100 over our expenses, and I sent 
$50 of it to Wendell Phillips to repay his 
loan; but Mr. Phillips, like the glorious 
soul that he always was, and is to-day, 
sent it back and said, ‘“‘I think you have 
earned it.” That is the way the money 
has been raised for the last forty years; 
| but I do not think it is the way it should 
' be raised now. I have begged for forty 
| years, but I have never got used to it any 
| more than eels get used to skinning, and 
I do not want our younger women to have 
| it to do. Every man and woman in the 
| Unitea States who believes in woman suf- 
frage ought to pay a dollar a year. Let 
the membership fee of every local societ 
be one dollar, and let every local be sou 
iary to the county society, the county to 
the State, and the State to the National, 
each paying its small proportion of dues, 
and there would be an abundance of 
money. Chautauqua Co., which has 23 
clubs and 1,000 members, but only 400 of 
these paid-up members, paid $100 as dues 
into the New York State treasury last 
year, and New York State paid $100 into 
the treasury of the National-American. 
If every county were organized like Chau- 
tauqua, there would be no need of beg- 
ging. Some of the locals say that to make 


the membership fee a dollar would cut off 
But it is better to | 
‘have ten or twenty working members | 


half their members. 


than to have on your books the names of 
100 people who do nothing. Miss An- 
thony gave several illustrations of the 
laboriousness of the old method of beg- 
ging, and said that her experience in this 
respect had been only that of Lucy Stone 
and the other pioneer workers in the 
movement. Asa recent case of success- 
ful begging, Miss Anthony said that the 
oung woman sculptor who is now in 
taly having the busts of Mrs. Stanton, 
Mrs. Mott and herself put into marble, 
found the money run so short that she 
could not complete the work or buy a 
ticket home without pawning the busts. 
Miss Anthony thereupon wrote to half a 
dozen wealthy friends of equal rights, 
and within afew days raised $500 to liber- 
ate the busts of Mrs. Mott and Mrs. Stan- 
ton. It was not necessary for her to do 
this for her own bust, as the Historical 
Society of Rochester, although not suf- 
fragists, subscribed enough to pay for 
completing the bust of their townswoman 
—a proof that for once, at least, a prophet 
was not without honor in his own country. 

Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman said: e 
all agree that if our men and women were 
as well organized as they ought to be, 


there would be money enough; but the | 
question now is how to raise money to get | 


our men and women organized. e have 
one woman who can get people to give 
money even when they have none. During 
the suffrage campaign in Dakota, I ex- 
pressed to one old man my surprise at the 
amount of money Mrs. Emma Smith De 
Voe was able to raise, and said I wondered 
how she did it. He answered, “I guess it 
is because she sings so pretty.”’ I will ask 
Mrs. De Voe to speak to us. 

Mrs. De Voe disclaimed any special 
ability in getting people to give money. 
‘I never opened a pocket-book. When a 
woman is thoroughly converted, her 
pocket-book will come open. I do not 
think much of any suffragist who does 
not believe with his pocket-book as well as 
with his words. In raising money, there 
is a great deal in believing you are going 
to get it. Do not be afraid, and say, ‘*Oh, 
suffrage is so unpopular, and the cause is 
so poor!” [ never talk about our treas- 
ury being empty; I am not going to tell 
the family secrets to an audience. I tell 
them that the cause is growing, and that 
we are going to go ahead, hire the opera 
houses, engage the best speakers, and 
make an active campaign. Mrs. De Voe 
said women were too apt to work for 
everything else first and for suffrage last. 
She told an amusing story about a woman 
she met who thought she could do nothing 
for suffrage, but showed her an elaborate 
crazy quilt she had made to be sold for the 
benefit of the soldiers, and another quilt 
for the missionaries, and another for the 
pastor’s salary. This woman was amazed 
at the size of the collection taken at the 
suffrage meeting, and asked, since so much 
money had been raised, if they could not 
take a little of it for the Temperance 
Temple. Mrs. De Voe said in conclusion : 
“Get the principle into people's hearts ; 
that is the secret.” 

Rev. Olympia Brown, president of the 
Wisconsin W. 8S. A., and vice-president of 
the Federal Suffrage Association, said she 
was not a money-raiser, and she did not 
understand why she was asked to speak 
in this discussion. Our friends have told 
how to raise money where people are al- 
ready “enthused.” In Chautauqua Co., 
N. Y., where a great deal of work has 
been done, people can be got to pay $1 
apiece; but suppose yourself out in the 
wilds of Wisconsin, trying to arrange for 
a meeting in a town where the people do 
not believe in suffrage, do not want you to 
come and will not even contribute toward 
the expense of hall and railroad fare. It 
would be of no use to ask them to give a 
dollar apiece. You have to get them 
interested first. I believe in soliciting 
money from those who have it. Our 
women are poor, painfully making crazy 
quilts to raise a very little money. Get it 
from the rich, and then organize your 
society, and perhaps in time the members 
will be ready to pay a dollar apiece. I 
never call it begging. This is not the 
cause of women alone, but of men and all 
humanity. When you ask a millionaire 
for a little of his money for this purpose, 
you are doing him a favor, and he has 
reason to bless you. No one will get rich 
working for suffrage, but enough money 
will come in to pay expenses. As Pro- 
fessor Finney, of Oberlin, said to his class 
of theological students, ‘‘Work for the 
Lord, and He will board you.” Wisconsin 
is not yet equal to paying a dollar per 
member, and [ doubt if Iowa is, though 
Iowa is in advance of all the other West- 
ern States on this question. The first 
thing we want is courage—first faith and 
then works. An illustration of the power 
of faith and work combined was lately 
given at Woodbine, Ia. The person who 
went there to arrange for a meeting was 
told there was no interest whatever ; but 
she went around to the business men, 
raised enough money to pay for the hall, 
and formed a society. 

Mrs. Chapman: A little bird has told 
me that Mrs. Bailey, of Dunlap, is the 
wonderfully brave woman who secured 
that hall. I want her to come to the plat- 
form and tell us how she did it. (A 
pause.) Is she here? 

Rev. Olympia Brown: She is here; she 
is right over there. 

With some difficulty, a small woman in 


| various high positions in the Corps. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
—_ e 

Miss GRACE W. Soper has been writing 
delightful European letters to the Boston 
Journal. 

Mrs. POTTER PALMER has issued a call 
for a full meeting of the Board of Lady 
Managers for the World's Fair on Oct. 18. 

Miss ELIZABETH DEERING HANSCOM is 
among the first women to enter Yale’s 


open door. She is going to study for the 
Ph. D. degree. 


Mks. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL 
is the author of **The Philosophy of In- 
dividuality ; or, The One and the Many,” 
which appears in the list of G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons’ autumn publications. 

Mrs. Mary B. WILLARD and daughter 
sailed for Berlin, September 17. Lf, upon 
careful investigation, Mrs. Willard con- 
siders all danger of cholera passed, her 
pupils will follow her in October. 

Mrs. JOHN H. BENNETT, of South 
Brewer, Me., has invented a device for 
the ventilation of milk in cans, as well as 
its protection from dust, flies, etc., which 
is likely to come into general use among 
dairy farmers. 

Rev. ELA E. BARTLETT, of Madison, 
Wis., will be at liberty after this date to 
make engagements for speaking on Tem- 
perance or Woman Suffrage, either in Ken- 
tucky or Northern Tennessee. She may 
be addressed at Hopkinsville, Ky. 


Dr. MARY Woop ALLEN has delivered 


| 112 lectures on hygiene, heredity and 


social purity during the year ending Oct. 
1, 1892. Dr. Allen began work in Cali- 
fornia January, 1892, and sixty of these 
lectures were given in that State. 

Mrs. WICKENS, the newly elected pres- 
ident of the National Woman’s Relief 
Corps, is a resident of Sabetha, Kan. She 
has served two years as president of the 
Kansas department, and has occupied 
She 
is the national agent of the National 
Memorial College at Oberlin, Kan. ; 


Miss HARRIET MONROE, author of the 
ode to be read at the dedication of the 
World’s Fair, for which she has been 
awarded $1,000, is described as having a 
beautiful oval face, crowned by a mass of 
brown hair. She has lived with her 
parents in Chicago all her life, except two 
years spent in a Georgetown convent. Her 
literary work extends back to her school- 
days. She has done newspaper work, 
and for some time she served the Chicago 
Tribune. Her early poems consist of ‘* Val- 
leria,” a tragedy in five acts, a score of 
sonnets, some smaller poems and frag- 
ments. The volume was published in an 
edition de luxe. Miss Monroe has contrib- 
uted several sonnets to the Century Maga- 
zine, but outside of this has sent but little 
of her work East. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE is an- 
nounced for an address on ‘**The New 
Aristocracy,” at the State convention of 
the Rhode Island W. C. T. U., at Wes- 
terly, Oct. 6. Mrs. Livermore is to give 
ber lecture on ‘*The Story of Columbus” 
at the celebration of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of America, 
Thursday evening, Oct. 20, by the Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) Institute of Art and Sciences. 
The Institute announces a most remark- 
able series of meetings and courses of 
lectures. No institution has ever before 
had so many distinguished men on its 
lecture list ina single year. The selec- 
tion, therefore, of Mrs. Livermore as 
speaker, at the second meeting of the 
year, indicates the high regard her talents 
command. 

Mrs. HARRIET B. KR&LLS, literary edi- 
tor of the Union Signal, and press superin- 
tendent of the National W. C. T. U., has 
greatly endeared herself to her sisters of 
the North, since, by invitation of the 
Woman’s Temperance Publishing Asso- 
ciation, she came to make her home among 
them in January last. Her conduct of 
the paper and her department shows the 
characteristics that caused her to be 
selected among many competitors for 
positions so important. Mrs. Kells is a 
native of Natchez, Miss., her father hay- 
ing been a leading merchant and Presby- 
terian minister of that city. She received 
a fine literary and classical education—had 
a seminary for girls in Tennessee after 
the war, and was principal of the Episcopal 
school for girls at Pass Christian. Mrs. 





the buck part of the hall was induced to 
come forward. She told of the efforts she | 





had made, on her first visit to Woodbine, | 
to get a church for the meeting. The 
(Continued on Second Page.) 


Kells gave hand and heart to the temper- 
ance cause when Miss Willard went South 
in 1882, and has become one of the bravest, 
most influential personalities in the whole 


group—North or South. 
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minister was willing they should have the 
church, but the trustees debated the mat- 
ter for an hour, and finally defeated it 3 
to 4%. She made a second trip to the town, 





engaged the Opera house, visited the edi- | 
tors and found what the expense would be | 


for advertising and posters, and then went 
around to the business men and told them 
that as they were to have such a treat in 
their town, she thought they ought to 
help pay for it. Before she got two-thirds 
of the way around, the whole sum was 
raised. In Missouri Valley and Dennison 
they had still better success. 

+ Miss Laura Clay, president of the Ken- 
tucky Equal Rights Association, said: 
All | can tell you is how in Kentucky we 
do without money. We soon saw the 
necessity of our having public speakers. 


but we were absolutely without money | 


to hire them, so we decided to speak our- 
selves. Our committee went to women 
that we knew could speak, and we formed 
a free lecture bureau. The friends in the 
town where the meeting is held pay for 
the hall and advertising, and furnish en- 
tertainment. We have spoken before 
many literary clubs, which are glad to 
have the subject discussed as one of the 
questions of the day; also before prohibi- 
tion clubs, W. C. 'T. U.’s, ete. We organ- 
ize wherever we can, and get friends to 
pay small amounts. 

irs. Julia B. Nelson, president of the 
Minnesota W. 8S. A. and State Superintend- 
ent of Franchise: We have in Minnesotaa 
very lively but not very large suffrage 
organization. The State W. C. T. U. is 
doing something along that line, but it is 
only one fortieth part of their work; 
hence the need for the Woman Suffrage 
Association. We have dollar members, 
and send ten cents for each to the Na- 
tional-American. Thorough organization 
in every State would furnish the National- 
American with all the money it needs for 
its work; but thorough organization does 
not exist. There is in Minnesota a great 
deal of suffrage sentiment lying around 
loose, like the links of a chain; but how 
much can you pull, when the links are not 
connected? Women are too apt to work 
for everything sooner than for their own 
cause. ‘This is a to bail ont the life- 
bout of society with a tea-spoon while the 
floods of evil are pouring in by the bucket- 
ful. When women learn to seek the ballot 
Jirst, they will give a dollar apiece. 

Mrs. Virginia Hedges, president of the 
Missouri W. 8. A.. said that suffrage work 
wus comparatively new in Missouri, but 
wherever there is one individual who 
really loves the cause, the love, grit and 
gumption of that one can hold conferences, 
raise money and do whatever is necessary. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell told how money 
was raised hh Massachusetts. he $10,000 
with which the WOMAN’s JOURNAL was 
started in 1870 was raised principally by 
the efforts of Lucy Stone. She went first 
to her husband for a subscription, and 
obtained it, and then went to others who 
were much richer, and finally the money 
was all raised. Later, several great Suf- 
frage Fairs were held, clearing several 
thousand dollars apiece. Afterwards sub- 
scription festivals were tried, which 
brought in less than the Fairs, and the 
Suffrage Association fell back again upon 
Fairs, finding them the only sure stand-by. 
The speaker urged the women to enroll 
the men, and get the signatures of men of 
all parties to a promise to do what they 
could, consistently with their other politi- 


cal duties. to secure the nomination and | 


election of candidates favorable to woman 
suffrage. ‘There is no difficulty in raising 
money when we are doing work. Mr. 
Blackwell told how his wife had asked a 
friendly millionaire to give $500, and ob- 
tained $250, whereas if she had asked for 
$50 she would probably have got $25. In 
conclusion he exhorted all to be loyal to 
the National-American W.S. A. 

Mrs. De Voe: Lapprove of asking for 
a dollar apiece where you can get it; but 
where you cannot, get 10 cents; and 
where you cannot get that, piece quilts 
and sell them. In short, do anything and 
everything. 

Mrs. Chapman explained the pledge- 
books which had been found successful in 
raising money in Iowa. ‘These are books 
of pledges like checks, to be paid to the 
lowa W.5S. A. By these we have raised a 
good deal of money which could not have 
been raised by collections; and as suf- 
frage grows more and more popular, and 
lecturers come = and again to each 
place, and the pledge-book becomes rec- 
ognized as a regular part of the work, the 
amount pledged in each town increases. 
These books were an invention of Mrs. 
Chapman's, though she did not say so. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 





Blair for his beautiful basket of roses, and | 
it was voted that the collections taken at | 


this Mississippi Valley Conference should 
be turned into the treasury of the lowa 
W.S.A. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Mrs. Mitchell, of Cedar Rapids, Ia. Mrs. 
De Voe sang » song, entitled ‘*Charity,” 
composed by a member of her household. 

Letters were read from Frances Wil- 
lard, Mrs. Marion Todd, Mrs. E. M. M. 
Winch, and Mr. A. A. Wright, of Toronto. 

Mrs. Sarah Burger Stearns, of Duluth 
(to whose work in Minnesota and in Con- 
gress Miss Anthony psid a preliminary 
tribute), read a paper giving the history 
of the efforts to secure women’s enfran- 
chisement by statute. She gave a graphic 
and entertaining account of Miss An- 
thony’s trial and conviction for alleged 
illegal voting. In closing, the speaker 
recommended all the States to ask for 
school, municipal and presidential suffrage 
by statute. 

A discussion followed, on ‘**How can the 
World’s Fair be utilized to the utmost to 
advance the interests of our cause?” 
Among those who took part were Rev. 
Olympia Brown, Miss Laura Clay, Senator 
Castle, of IMinois,H. B. Blackwell and Miss 
Antheny. Miss Anthony explained what 
the Narional-American W. 3S. A. had done 


| thing was done about it. 


in regard to the Exposition. It was voted 
at the last Washington convention that the 
society’s Committee on the Columbian 
Exposition, chosen the year before, should 
hold over, and that there should be added 
to it one member from each auxiliary 
State, to be chosen by the State. Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery is chairman of this 
committee, and the General Officers of the 
National - American also belong to it. 
Those members of this committee who 
were in Chicago last May at the cog 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, hel 

a meeting with other friends to consult 
informally as to what it would be best to 
do for suffrage at the Fair. It was voted 
to advise against having separate suffrage 
headquarters for the States at the Fair, as 
it would be hard to find women to stay 
for months at 44 different headquarters. 
We shall try to have one good suffrage 
headquarters, and welcome 
States and nations interested in suffrage. 
It was voted, on motion of Mrs. Colby, to 
try to have a good suffrage speech deliv- 
ered at the noon hour every day, in the 
auditorium of the Woman’s Building. 
Yesterday on my way through Chicago I 
visited Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. Myra 
Bradwell and Mr. Bonney, and they all 
strongly approved of the plan. 
Palmer thought it would be best not to 
limit the noon-day addresses to suffrage, 
but to have them on different subjects 
relating to the status of women. They 
will be advertised in the regular program 
of each day’s proceedings. . 
one, who knows of a woman competent to 
present | reformatory subject eftec- 
tively, would send word to me at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., as we shall need to furnish a 
noon address every day for six months. 
But they must all be women with voices 
capable of filling an auditorium that seats 
2500. An International Council of Women, 
to be held during the Exposition has been 


called by the Women’s National Council | 


of the United States, and the president of 
the latter society, Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, has spent the summer abroad, 
holding parlor and public meetings in 
regard to the matter, and seeing influen- 
tial women, including the Empress Freder- 
ick. I waited outside quarantine for five 


days to see Mrs. Sewall on her return, and | 


finally saw her and talked with her for 
three hours. Mr. Bonney wishes to make 
the proposed International Council of 
Women an International Congress of Wo- 
men instead, so that representative women 
who are doing important work in any coun- 
try may participate, even if they are not 
delegates from any organization. The Ex- 
position authorities have given the officers 
of the Women’s National Council full 
charge of this World's Congress of Women. 
It is to be the opening Congress of the Ex- 
position. The second will be the Press Con- 

ress, the third the Temperance Congress, 
n which woman suffrage is sure to be 
prominent. The Governmental Congress, 
to be held later, has one division on law 
reform, of which Mr. Palmer, of Michigan, 
is chairman; and he and Mr. Bonney and 
all the others want us to find the ablest 
women we can to speak with the men on 
each of the subjects to be treated at the 
Governmental Congress. This will give 
us the advantage of an audience of men. 
Woman suffrage will also be discussed at 
the Labor Congress. Now, under these 
circumstances, is it worth while for us to 
try to hold a separate International Suf- 
frage Convention during the Fair? That is 
one of the things to be considered. As they 
said at one time that Congress was turned 
into an anti-slavery meeting, so the whole 
World’s Fair seems to be turning into a 


woman suffrage meeting. The Committee | 
on Government and Law Reform have ap- | 


pointed three of the oldest suffragists as 
an advisory council—Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. 
Stone and myself. I am anxious now, 
not as to what the Fair Committee will 
let women do, but how to find women 
who can do the things the Committee 
want done. 

Suggestions of new ideas were then 
called for. Mrs. Bailey, of Dunlap, Ia., 
said that the P. E. Club, of Webster City, 
raised money by giving a representation 
of the Australian ballot, carrying it on 
like a regular election, charging ten cents, 
and clearing a good deal of money. 
Blackwell spoke of the importance of get- 
ting equal suffrage matter into the news- 
papers. Miss Anthony recommended get- 
ting all woman’s rights news into the 
Associated Press. Mrs. Emily Phillips, of 
Ottumwa, advised the appointment of a 
committee in each church to circulate 
literature among the members. 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch said 


Miss | 





tucky, and our Superintendent of Bible 
Study says she knows of four persons 
whom he has converted to suffrage, and of 
none whom he has perverted. Such a 
minister is a useful ally. 

Mrs. Childs, of Dunlap, Ia., said: The 
secret societies are large, rich, and know 
how to get money. They are composed 
of men with pocket-books. When they 
want to raise money, they do rot hold a 
fair; they put their hands down deep in 
their pockets. One young man confided 
to me that his secret society regimentals 
cost $160. Let every woman whose hus- 
band belongs to any secret society convert 


| him to suffrage, and them make him give 


there all | 


Mrs. | 


| are the only men who do succeed. 
I wish every | 





she had found in Rockford, I1l., that when | 
any man of that town, lawyer or minister, | 


spoke against equal suffrage, all the papers 
in the city, even those opposed to equal 
rights, were glad to publish letters in 
reply. Once a Rockford minister preached 
a series of three sermons against equal 
rights. After the second sermon, she and 
two other girls thought it was time some- 


quantity of copies of Rev. C. C. Harrah's 
leaflets, ‘‘Jesus Christ the Emancipator of 
Women,” and put these in the pews and 
distributed them to the congregation as 
they came in, on the third Sunday. 


They got a | 


The | 


minister was surprised to see how much | 


the congregation seemed to be enjoying 
his sermon that day, to judge by their 
smiles. When the facts were discovered, 
there was considerable excitement. One 


| editor, a special friend of the minister, 


thought the girls were guilty of ‘‘invading 
the sanctuary”; but the girls could not see 
that it was any more invading the sanc- 
tuary for them to bring the subject of 
suffrage into the church than for the min- 
ister todo so. Almost every member of 
the session thanked them privately. The 
minister was rebuked by his clerical breth- 
reo, and soon accepted a call to another 
town. Not long after, an Equal Suftrage 
Association was formed in Rockford. 
Miss LauraClay: ‘This strengthens my 
conviction that any town so lucky as to 
have a minister who will preach «against 
equal suffrage ought to try to keep him 
there, and to keep him preaching against 
it. We have one such minister in Ken- 


her as much money to use for her pet 
society as he uses for his. 
ets almost everythin 
gislature. One of the avowed objects 
of the W. R. C. is to promote patriotism. 
Get the W. R. C. to ask for suffrage. 





The G. A. R. | 
it asks from the | 


earnestly werks for the consummation of 
any reform, there is supreme satisfaction 
in the fact that this old world of ours is 
steadily becoming more humane and more 
just; that each generation finds the race 
more susceptible to the appeals of equity: 
in fact, that it is becoming a better old 
world. No one now seriously attempts to 
oppose your demands upon principle. No 
one seriously claims that a human right is 
based upon the accident of sex, any more 
than upon the accident of color. You 
are intrenched behind the ramparts of 
right, justice and equity, and the only 
task yet remaining, to ensure ultimate vic- 
tory,is to press upon the public conscience 
the supreme obligation of doing right 
when right appears, leaving matters of 
expediency to adjust themselves. It gives 
me great pleasure to welcome you, and I 


| feel that I am honored and that the State 


Daniel B. ‘Turney, a candidate for Con- | 


gress on the Labor ticket, who was 
adorned conspicuously with the yellow 


ribbon, said he had often secured the in- | 
sertion of suffrage items in six or eight | 


papers simply by cutting such items out 
and mailing them to editors who were 
friends of his. Reforms are always un- 
popular till they succeed; then they be- 
come very popular. Attack every candi- 
date who is opposed to equal rights. I 
do not believe that men cannot succeed if 
they advocate unpopular ideas. Those 
Let 
some women sit down with a Postal Guide 
and send to every postmaster a printed 
card advocating equal suffrage, and ask 
him to post it up in some conspicuous 
place, and most of them will do so. 

Mr. H. B. Blackwell said the idea that 
woman suffrage is unpopular does harm, 
and described how he lately took a vote 


on the subject at Chautauqua, and it was | 


almost unanimously in favor, to Bishop 
Vincent's great disgust. It was good to 
take a vote at such meetings, calling first 
for those in the negative and then for 
those in the affirmative. 

Mrs. Carrie Coflin Rutledge: When you 
want to get suffrage into the papers, send 
letters over your own name, even if they 
are not quite so good as matter you could 
select. Nine times out of ten, an editor, 
even if opposed, will print an original 


| communication, and if he will not, the 


rival editor will. 

Rev. Olympia Brown: In Wisconsin we 
have appointed one of our press commit- 
tee to write an article once a month and 
have it published in the papers all over 
the State. About a hundred papers have 
agreed to publish such an article monthly. 
She sends it to them simultaneously on 
a little printed slip. 

Mrs. Russell, of Des Moines: It is good 
to use, as a text for our letters to the 
press, any little incidents that come to 
our notice in our Own towns. 

Miss Anthony: I receive many letters 
from women telling me of some nice 
thing their society has done, or of some- 
thing that has happened at a school elec- 
tion. am always glad to get such 
letters, but I would much rather read the 
items marked in your local paper. It is 
better to put them in the local and county 
papers than in the suffrage papers, as they 
reach more unbelievers. 

Miss Clay: In Kentucky we find the 
Democratic papers quite as ready to pub- 
lish things for us as the Republican papers. 

Miss Anthony: Any editor will publish 
news. 

Mrs. Bailey, of Dunlap: Our little club 
asked twelve editors for the use of a col- 
umn. Ten granted it at once; one will do 
so after election; and one refused at first, 
but has since been converted by Mrs. 
Brown. 

Mrs. Childs advised getting woman suf- 
frage matter into the “patent insides.” 
One firm that manufactures patent insides 
promised to put it in if she would supply 
them with suitable matter; but they were 
not satisfied with what she sent. 

Mrs. Carrie Coffin Rutledge: I have 
asked the manufacturers of patent insides 
to put in suffrage matter; but they said 
they did not dare. 

Mr. Daniel B. Turney: You get four or 
five local editors who use patent insides 
to sign a letter tothe manufacturers ask- 
ing for patent insides containing suffrage 
matter, and every last man of the manu- 
facturers will furnish it. 

Mrs. Chapman said, in regard to ways 
of raising money, that Mrs. DeVoe in two 
months had raised with the pledge-books 
of the lowa W.S. A. the remarkable sum 
of a thousand dollars, less forty-seven. 





Committees were appointed as follows: | 


Press, H. B. Blackwell, Misses Pierce and 
Wright; Finance, Mrs. DeVoe, Misses 
Pierce, Wright, Flint and Dixon, and Mes- 
dames Smith, Woodworth and Johnson. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 
The hall was packed, floor and galleries, 
and people stood for hours to listen. 


| mered my fears: 


is honored. 

Rev. Olympia Brown gave the response. 
She said: ‘tln behalf of the representa- 
tives of the different States of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, | thank you for our hearty 
welcome. I thank you forthe hospitality 
of your comfortable homes. I thank you 
for your moral and beautiful city, and I 
am proud of your papers which report our 
meetings so fully. Il am proud of your 
editor who stood upon this platform and 
said he desired to see woman suffrage. 
We are not advocating purely ‘women’s 
rights'}so much as the advancement of 
women and humapity.”’ The speaker used 
a telling illustration, pointing out how 
absurd it would have been to send the 
Iowa troops to the war with their hands 
tied behind them, and yet women were 
called the guardians of the home, and were 
urged to be in the forefront of the battle 
against impurity and vice, while they 
were deprived of the most effective 
weapon, the ballot, and had their hands 
politically tied. But she felt that the 
cause must be advancing when she heard 
the street-car conductor this evening call 
out in stentorian toues, ‘‘Fourth Avenue! 
Woman Suffrage!” 

Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, president of the 
Minnesota W. 8. A., spoke on **The Road 
to Freedom.” She showed that equal 
rights would benefit the race by elevating 
the mothers. In scripture, the son of the 
bondwoman was Ishmael, with his hand 
against every man and every man’s hand 
against him, while the son of the free 
woman was accepted of God and man. 
Under the common law, women could own 
nothing; even their clothes belonged to 
their husbands. An outcry is raised that 
women want to wear men’s clothes. On 
the contrary, they have been wearing 
men’s clothes too long. They want now 
to wear some of their own. 

Miss Laura Clay, president of the Ken- 
tucky E. R. A., was the next speaker. 
She showed that ‘tthe Christian’s duty is 
to be free.” 

Miss Anthony, in her address gave a 
lively account of the eloquent presentation 
of the suffrage question lately made at 
Chautauqua by the Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
vice-president of the National-American 
W.3. A., and of the discomfiture of Dr. 
Buckley when he tried to speak on the 
other side. 

Mrs. DeVoe spoke for the collection, 
which was taken, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 

(Continued on Fourth Page.) 
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PRESIDENT AYLESWORTH ON SUF- 
FRAGE. 


At the woman suffrage banquet given 
during the recent Mississippi Valley Suf- 
frage Conference at Des Moines, Presi- 
dent Barton O. Aylesworth, of Drake Uni- 
versity, responded as follows to the toast, 
*“*Attend to the Women.” 


**Attend tothe women!” If this is not 
assuming authority with a Czar-like vic- 
iousness! Not even an invitation—gentle, 
persuasive, adroitly leading up to the 
decisive point, but a stern command! 
Moreover, the subjects of attention seem to 
bemany. Premature age has fallen upon 
me like the shadow of a ghost, in my vain 
attempts to attend to one woman—I had 
nearly said a single woman ; but attentions 
came easily then, with the myriad of gen- 
tlenesses with which you women have 
taught us we must woo you from the 
paternal roof. 

But which women? I still had hope, 
vain as it now seems, until your com- 
mittee answered, and nothing iu the tone 
of voice reassured me in the least, ‘*The 
women who do not want to vote.” I im- 
mediately threw up my arms, but not as a 








menace to either the committee or the | 


women. I tremblingly stam- 


‘*Who shall attend to 


tabooed 


| them? Surely not I.” The potentates nod- 


Hon. Lafe Young gave the address of | 


welcome on behalf of the press. 


He said | 


the press, next to the women, was the | 


greatest power in the world; and if the 


two powers were united, the old world | 


would revolve on its axis at a pretty rapid | 


rate. On behalf of the entire press he 
extended a welcome to the convention, 


and on the part of a good part of the | 


press he wished their cause complete suc- 
cess. The cause had made more substan- 
tial progress in the past fifteen years than 
in any fifty before. ‘This was partly due 
to agitation, but largely due to the demon- 
strated capabilities of women. 

Mrs. DeVoe then presented Mrs. Chap- 
man with a gavel for the Iowa W. 5. A. 
with a pretty speech. Mrs. Chapman re- 
sponded gracefully, and expressed the 
hope that this Conference would help 
toward rapping out the era of women’s 
subjection 

Hon. J. D. McFarland, the Secretary of 
State for lowa, gave the address of wel- 
come on behalf of the State. He humor- 
ously declared that he was in favor of en- 
franchising all women except the commit- 
tee who had put him on the program, and 
continued : 

To the man the who 


or. wonan 


ded their official heads, and you beheld 
me, with my sleeves rolled up metaphori- 
cally, for the fray. But no; the metaphor 
is ill-chosen. ‘These are women, their 
mode of warfare otherwise. 

It is true that there are women who do 


| not care to vote, just as there are now and 


then anomalous cases who do not even | 


wish to be married, much less seek oppor- 
tunity. I once knew a woman who 
thoroughly believed in St. Paul’s injunc- 
tion to keep silence, and to be duly sub- 
missive—just one. She has been trans- 
lated. 

I confess to you that I have but little 
patience with the woman who in this age 
of her sex’s evolution refuses to evolve. 
Butterflies — those lower in the seale of 
being, | mean—do better. From caterpillar 
to chrysalis, they at least passively let 
nature do her work, wipvning each to itself 
and its destiny. But some women, like 
many men, how loudly do I confess it, 
most stubbornly resist the influences of 
this Hugoan age. 

My impatience may arise in part from 
the recollection of my mother, whose life 
went out from before me ere I could ap- 
preciate her struggle. Twenty-five years 
ago, ina community exceedingly modest 
so far as education was concerned, she 
both taught and spoke publicly and in 
church, where beetle-browed elders sat in 


| of affection, that real nobility of a wo 


the owl-like sternness and Stupidity of 
knitted face and ill-concealed righteou 
indignation. Gentle as the “good-night™ 
of a baby’s tender mother, womanly jn 
every sense of the word. with constancy 
her endowment for joint rulership in the 

af e 
affairs of both children and men; but with 
it all, a broader rauge of learning, sejf. 
gotten, than was possessed by any gaye 
one in the entire community, uplifted on 
the levels of a rational faith—if I were to 
think anything less than woman’s equalit 
with man in every high sense, it would be 
to give the lie to every law of heredity and 
environment. You are not surprised now 
at my impatience. 

Yet one must always turn philosophical 
when he becomes a student of conditions 

‘The abjectest wretchedness of slavery 
is its contentment. The most irresistibje 
and at the same time the most hurtfy] 
slavery is the sort which comes by caregseg 
rather than by blows. A mother could 
do no crueller thing than to keep her babe 
in her arms, or sustain it at her breast 
through four or five years—could she live 
so long. Cruel to herself as well as the 
child. Her love might be the motive. But 
love which kills not both lover and be- 
loved has in it always some reason, some 
calculation upon the future, and some 
equality of companionship. 

Gardens are valuable for nosegays. but 
one likes bread oftenest. ‘To make others 
kneel is sometimes worthy, but to make 
men rise up and walk beside you, is better, 
Stooping to conquer is poor business for 
an American woman of any noble sort, 

To enter into a single corner of a man’s 
great four-square life will not content any 
great woman’s soul. The woman who 
cannot stand at the horizon-centre and see 
with her husband the same distant contour 
of possibilities, is no helpmeet in the better 
meaning. ‘To make indifferent American 
women feel these truths is the first atten- 
tion to be paid them. ‘The indirect method 
is the better. Let the women at this 
board to-night be such, in every way of 
culture and heart power, as shall first 
commend and then win the conviction 
that the emancipated woman is cleaner, 
happier, more useful, and far more re- 
spected by men and women alike, than 
the enslaved, and the surest part of your 
work is done. , 

I have been exceedingly gratified with 
the quality of womanhood in this move- 
ment. It gives me the largest hope for 
its ultimate success. I have found a grace 
which has a quality not of the drawing- 
room alone, as realists say, it has a **tang” 
about it. If you can imagine music with- 
out timbre, you will get my idea of the 
forms of polite society into which the 
life of sex equality has not yet come. | 
have found also a sprightliness of conver- 
sation not born of blushing acknowledg- 
ment of half sincere, and sometimes sug- 
gestive, flattery, but of much thought 
and reading. Moreover, and above all, a 
moral rigidness in discerniog ethical stand- 
ards, which means a vast deal in this 
loose age—anexalted concept of righteous- 
ness and interdependence. 

All this betokens a listening ear to the 
wailing of the unfortunate, a critical mind 
for granting justice in an age which at 
last begins to suspect that full justice has 
not yet been done those most needing it. 

The direct method, largely temporary, 
is to gain, by literature and public and 
political address, the thought of the 
thoughtless. Just now no field is more 
productive than good fiction. Turn some 
of your facile pens to the novel. Give us 
more women in character whose lives are 
above petty things and scornful of hyster- 
ical affection, not unnatural women, but a 
wholesome realism to be found already in 
thousands of homes. 

I sat on a rock beside a mountain brook 
this summer, for an hour, watching two 
birdlings just fallen from the nest. One 
soon developed his jerky little hop into a 
flutter, and then into an awkward short 
flight, in a dizzy cirele, back again to his 
panting sister, tinier than he, who merely 
»queaked little half-pitiful tones, as in a 
kind of agony she struggled to do what 
the other had so soon learned. I was per- 
plexed over her seeming stupidity. The 
braver fledgling, approaching cautiously, 
seemed to make a diseovery, and with 
badly directed little peckings sought to 
undo the evil. In the mother-nest, a cord, 
probably a very important part of the 
nest, had been wound about the helpless 
bird, and entangled in its untrained wings. 
| immediately released it from its home 





Is more especially than any other a hereditary 
disease, and for this simple reason: Arising 
from impu~*? and insufficient blood, the dis- 
ease locates itself in the lymphatics, which 
are composed of white tissues; there is 4 
period of fetal life when the whole body = 
, sists of white tissues, an 
Hood’s therefore the unborn child is 
Sarsapa- especially susceptible to this 
dreadful disease. But there 
rilla is a potent remedy for scrof- 
ala, whether hereditary or acquired. It is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which expels every trace 
of the disease and gives to the blood the 
quality and color of health. Get Hood’s 
* When my boy was two years 
old he was attacked and suf- Entirely 
tered along time with scrofula Cured 
sores. The physician at length 
told us to give him Hood’s i My Boy 
saparilla, which we did. Two bottles cured 
him. He is now 10 years old and has not had 
any sign of scrofula since. We recommend 
Hood's Sarsaparilla toall our friends.” MRS 
3. C. CLIPPER, 8 Kidder St., Cleveland, 0 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold byalldruggists. 21. six for $5. Prepared only 
vyC 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell. Mas® 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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evmpanion. 

If man in his legislative relation to you 
shal! do his duty by you, then my parable 
shall lose reality. 

| believe in God the Father; in Christ 
the ideal man, and the divine educator of 
men toward the levels of his own person- 
ality; 1 believe in the future of the race 
as the bright consummation of the Eter- 
nal Plan; therefore, I must and do believe 
in the equality of sex in every vital rela- 
tion of the race. In birth; in life—its 
woe, and its happiness; in death, and in 
the Hereafter. 

—— _-_~+@Ger 


STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, ) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., SEPT., 1892. s 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Among the many women’s clubs in the 
country, but one, I believe, exists for the 
primary purpose of scientific investiga- 
tion, i. e., *“The Women’s Anthropological 
Society,” whose president, Alice C. 
Fletcher, has achieved reputation in the 
scientific world. The headquarters of the 
society are at Washington, but it is by 
no means a local organization, its roll 
including members in thirteen States and 
several foreign countries. Up to a recent 
date the researches carried on by members 
of the association pertained almost exclu- 
sively to archzology, and particularly to 
the life of primitive races. The study of 
contemporary social movements was 
undertaken the present year, and a com- 
mittee formed for this class of investiga- 
tions, styled ‘‘Committee on the investiga- 
tion of the directive forces of society.” 
This departure in the work of the society 
is in accord with the growth of biological 
science, which emphasizes the relation of 
the physical basis to the social activities 
ofhumanity. It is also in accord with the 
deepest philosophy, which recognizes in 
the social state the complicated expres- 
sion of individual impulses, demands, and 
purposes working toward an ultimate 
unity and equilibrium of the rights of the 
many and of the one. 

It is always difficult to discover the 
true sources of a great public movement 
during its progress, because all activity is 
in the main unconscious. ‘Those who are 
in the movement can not tell whence the 
Spirit comes nor whither it goes. The 
philosophy of a movement follows after 
the movement has spent its active force 
or has crystallized into a permanent state. 
This succession of action and insight is 
generally regarded as the sign of an in- 
violable law of sequence; a conclusion 
which, however, cannot be accepted as 
final until at least the effort is made to 
account for movements when they are in 
progress, i. e., to make them the subject 
of scientific study rather than of purely 
philosophical retrospection, which is often 
but another name for speculation. 

The first investigation of the newly 
formed committee of the Women’s An- 
thropological Society pertains, as would 
seem natural, to the greatest social move- 
ment of our century, namely, the woman’s 
movement. By the mere fact of survival 
against fierce opposition, the movement 
has forced the conviction in many thought- 
ful minds that it is humanly instinctive and 
divinely ordered; hence, attempts at the 
scientific explanation of the movement or 
at least of certain of its phases. It is 
indeed refreshing to turn from the stale 
flings, the foolish gibes, the superficial 
discussions which this movement has en- 
countered, to scholarly exposition, such 
as the two recent monographs by French 
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investigators, viz.: ‘* Woman from the | 


Standpoint of public law” (‘*La Femme | 


au point de vue du droit public; étude d’ 
histoire et de législation comparée”), by 


M. Ostrogorski; and the “Condition of | 


women from the standpoint of the ex- 
ercise of public and political rights” 


(“De la condition des femmes au point de | 


vue de l’exercise des droits publics et 
politiques”), by M. Leon Giraud. ‘The ma- 
terial for these studies is found in the 
codified laws of nations, and in the his- 
tory of civil institutions. 

For other and equally important inves- 
tigations the material has yet to be gath- 


ered, and that mainly from the word-of- | J 
| cessfully curbs the fiery steed is more to 


mouth utterances of participants in the 
movement. 
this sort, the committee of the Anthropo- 
logical Society has addressed itself. 


To a preliminary inquiry of | 


r ited" 
The inquiry relates to what may be | 


termed an economic problem of 
woman's movement. The right of woman 
to work has never been questioned; her 
ability to work has never been questioned ; 
it is simply her right to work under favor- 


the | 


able conditions and her ability to do the | 


kinds of work that make most for emolu- 
ment, dignity and ease that are ques- 
tioned and too often practically denied. 
Ip the work of education, for example, it 
is but very recently, even in the United 
States. that women have had any recogni- 
tion whatever in directive councils and in 


the higher executive positions ;—this in | 


the first professional order open to women 
and in the work in which they are known 
to be indispensable. So general is the 
exclusion of women from the higher 


| sions are emphasized in education 
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pest meshes, and soon it had out-flown its | grades of remunerative work that, out- | 


side the teaching fraternity, the fact and 
its bearing seem scarcely to have penr- 
trated their consciousness. ‘This is indi- 
eated by replies to a tentative inquiry 
issued by our committee. It is only 
women acting as school superintendents. 
members of college faculties, boards of 
trustees, etc., who have readily caught 
the spirit of the inquiry. Distinctions 
which exist in all industries and profes- 
Dy 
organization and the consequent grading 
of the service. The superintendent of a 
schoo) system, the principal of a group of 
schools, has greater demands upon the 
directive faculties than aclass teacher, and 


| she exercises a much greater influence 


upon the entire conduct of the work. 
This is an opportunity which reacts to the 
advantage of the official himself. The 
same is true, also, of members of boards of 
health, public sanitary officers, hospital 
directors, officers of medical associations, 
foremen in manufacturing establishments. 
ete. Considering the extraordinary ability 
manifested by women in the management 
of great enterprises, the immortal Sani- | 
tary Commission, the W. C. 'T. U., Mis- 
sionary Associations, home and foreign, 
it would seem natural that woman’s 
powers as organizer, director and ex- 
ecutive should have gained recognition in 
professional and in industrial spheres. 

Is this the case, or is it the case to 
any great extent? Here is the first and 
main thing to be ascertained. 

The second consideration is the power 
of women to retain such positions when 
once secured. This is a very important 
point, on account of its bearing upon the 
creation of scholarship funds to enable 
women to pursue special courses of train- 
ing. I mention this in passing, reserving 
the discussion of the urgent demand for 
such funds for a future article. 

These two considerations suggest a third 
of psychological interest mainly, 7. ¢., the 
special aptitudes shown by women in 
directive and executive work. 

I append a copy of the questions which 
the Committee have addressed to women 
acting as school superintendents, hospital 
directors, in charge of municipal sanita- 
tion, police matrons, bank officers, etc. 
They pertain, as will be seen, to the three 
points above considered, and hel) to give 
precision to such facts as may be com- 
municated. Intended originally for pri- 
vate use, they have been found service- 
able ona widerscale. As chairman of the 
newly formed Committee, I bring the sub- 
ject to the attention of readers of the 
JOURNAL, with the hope of eliciting infor- 
mation from women who might not be 
reached directly by the Committee. 





Inquiries as to Directive or Executive Positions 
Held by Women: 


1. How is the position designated ? 
2. When was the position first opened to 
women ? 
3. What circumstances led to the action? 
4. Have women been continuously employed 
in this position since it was first opened to them ? 
5. Has the experiment of employing women | 
been made and abandoned? If so, why? 
6. Do women seem to prefer particular phases | 
or kinds of this work ? | 
7. If so, what phases ? | 
| 
| 





8. Do they show aptitudes unlike those dis- 
played by men in the same service ? 

9. If so, what are the special aptitudes mat i- 
fested by women ? 

Answers to the inquiries, or general 
correspondence on the subject, addressed 
to me will further the objects of the inves- | 
tigation. A copy of the questions can | 
also be obtained if desired. 


ANNIE ‘TOLMAN SMITH. | 
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PITH AND POINT. 


time there is a vein of gold which the 
owner knows not of.— Swift. 

If you yourself do not know what nerv- 
ousnes- is, pity and help the poor sufferer 
in your family who never knows day or | 
night what it is to be without what you 
consider ‘“‘the fussiness that sets you 
wild.” If this mother, or aunt, or sister, 
does control herself, remember that she is 
stronger than you, as the man who suc- | 


be commended for courage than he who 
holds the reins loosely over the back of the 
safe farm-horse who does not know how 
to shy, kick, or run.—Marion Harland in 
Housekeeper’s Weekly. 

Seek your life’s nourishment in your 
life’s work. Do not think that after you 
have bought or sold or studied or taught, 
you will go into your closet and open 
your Bible and repair the damage of the 
loss which your day's life has left you. 
Do those things, certainly, but also insist 
that your buying, or selling, or studying, 
or teaching, shall itself make you brave, 
patient, pure and holy. Do not let your 
occupation pass you by and only leave 
you the basest and poorest of its benefits, 
the money with which it fills your purse. 
This is the life that, indeed, ‘catches the 
quality of the life of God,” and still it is a 
life possible to every one of us.— Phillips 
Brooks. 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 


PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., 


PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE 


Fairbank’s Gold Dust Washing Powder. 








LEE & SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS 
. 

THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX. 

By Oscar Fay Apams. Cloth. Gilt top. $1.00. 
Some portions of this work first appeared in the 
North American Review, and was the cause of much 
discussion and criticism. The first anew By was 
“The Mannerless Sex,” which was followed by “The 


Ruthless Sex” and “The Brutal Sex.” To the above 
the author has added “The Vulgar Sex” and “The 





Presumption of Sex,” and also an exceedingly inter- 


esting Introduction to the complete volume. 


WOOD NOTES WILD. 
Notations of Bird Music. By Simeon Pease CHENEY, 

Collected and arranged, appendix, notes and bibli 

ography, by John Vance Cheney. Price, $2. 

The author, an ardent lover of nature, devoted 
much time to the observation of the music of the 
birds in different portions of the United States. He 
being convinced that all music in nature, animate and 
inanimate, gives out charming tones and forms pleas- 
ing melodic strains, using all the intervals of the 
major and minor scales, in perfection of intonation 
and finish of execution, supports this theory by giving 
the songs of many birds in musical notation. Shortly 
after writing these papers, some of which appeared 
in the Century, Mr. Cheney, passed away, and the 
work has been edited by his son, John Vance Cheney, 
Librarian of the San Francisco Public Library, who 
has added a bibliography of much value, and a com 
plete index. 

THE GOLDEN GUESS. 
A series of Essays. By Joun Vance CHENEY, Libra 
rian. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Cheney, in this series of essays, shows what are 
the essentials of true poetry as determined by those 
whose literary pre-eminence vs weight to their 
opinions on the subject. And, having established the 
standard, the author proceeds to analyze some of the 
work of our leading poets,and to test their produc 
tions thereby. Every one will not agree with all of 
his conclusions, but all will concede that the author 
has studied the subject deeply and presents his views 
with force and vigor. 


GESTURES AND ATTITUDES. 

An Exposition of the Delsarte Theory of Expression 
By Epwarp B. Warma\, A. M., author of “The Voice 
How to Train it,JHow to Care for it,” ete. With over 
150 full-page illustrations by Marion Morgan Rey 
nolds. Quarto. Cloth, $3.00. 

“A volume which discusses the Delsarte method 
with elaborate minuteness, and in a manner that sets 
forth its advantages with a clearness and a simplicity 
that leave no excuse even for the student of the dul 
est unceostands to fail of comprehending what is 
here taught. 154 illustrations of attitudes and gestures 
assist in omppeemas the instructions given in the 
text; and the book will be found of the greatest value 
and utility to speakers and actors who would attain 
to grace in movement, expressiveness in action, and 
ease in bearing.’’— Boston Gazette. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW 
BOOK. 


And Kindred Essays. By THomMAS WENTWORTH HiG- 
GINSON, author of “Atlantic Essays,” “‘Out-Door Pa- 
pers,” “Oldport Days,” “Army Life in a Black Regi 
ment,” ete., ete. Cloth, $1.50. 

“The volume consists of an address delivered by the 
author before the Century Club of New York, in Jan- 
uary last, and kindred essays, all American to the 
core. Scholarship and patriotism are visible on every 

aye. ‘The New World and the New Book’ is sure to 
pe read by lovers of literature everywhere, and it will 
add to the reputation of Colonel Higginson as a master 
in the art of essay writing.” 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW. 


| With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
By Harriette R. Suat- | 


Women’s Organizations. 
TtucK, President of the Boston Political Class. 
Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 

What the modern woman of affairs wants is to be 
able to express an — or argue a pointin meeting 
with clearness and sensibility, or to conduct such 
meeting with order, and in accordance with recog- 
nized parliamentary law. Nowhere will she be able 
to find such clear, concise, and practical information, 
on just such subjects as she needs to understand as in 
Mrs. Shattuck’s admirable little book, which should 
be in the hands of every woman who aspires to take 


New 


| Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 
_——— 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE 


TO GLOUCESTER 


AND RETURN. 
Round Trip, 75c. 


YTEAMERS leave north sice Central Wharf (foot 
State St.) week days at 9.30 A. M. and 2 P.M; 
leave Gloucester at2 P.M. Sundays, leave Boston at 
10.15 A. M.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 P. M. 

The excursion boat leaving Boston in the morning 
remains at Gloucester about two hours and arrives 
| back at Boston about 4.30 P. M. on week days, and 5 3) 
P. M. on Sundays, thus affording passengers the op- 
feet ed to reach home in desirable season after 

aving spent the day in a delightful ocean trip of 
| miles along the renowned North Shore, a stretch «f 

sea-coast which, in its beautiful and varied scenery, 
is unequalled elsewhere in New pegeet. 
E. 8. MERCHANT, Agent. 

















| Major’s Cement 


IS THE STRONGEST 

For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaums, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re- 
ceipt to make corn poe accompanying each bottle. 
AJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT for repairing rubber 
boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma- 
terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 
rubber or silk for the patch; finest made for photo- 
engravers’ use. 

AJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes, putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend. 


ing belting, ete. 

AJOR’S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for im 

mediate use, for repairing furniture or any wood 

work, and can be diluted and used as mucilage. 

| For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 
Small picture cards and large card chromo cards 

mailed on application. 


| A.MAJOR, 232 William St., New York City 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


an intelligent part in public deliberations or the work | 


| of ordinary clubs and societies.—Journal of Zduca- 
It is in men as in soils, where some- | 


ion. 
For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Fast Express Trains, 


—vA— 


HOOSAC TUNNEL 


ROUTE 


SARATOGA, 


On and after July 4, 1892 (Sundays excepted), 


Leave Boston. Arrive Saratoga 
9.00 A. M....DAY EXPRESS..........3.35 P. M. 
11.00 A. M....SARATOGA SPECIAL 
11.90 A. M.....PASSENGER ............7. 

Elegant Palace Parlor Cars. 


Passenger Coaches and Baggage Cars through with 
out change. 
[2 For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Car 





or further information, apply at 250 Washingto 


St., or at Passenger jon. Causeway St 


tat 
Boaton. J.R. WATSON, Gen. Pass. Agent 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56 and G1 East 1ith St., 3 doorsfrom B’dwa 


Permanent ond enpastons Benes a8 reasonable price 
Location centra’ argest re res and places 
Locmement. address ars. E. NORTON, = 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 





becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.”” We manufacture 

PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 

where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 

to all other material. 

KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 
shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 
by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 
displaced, 

KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


made to size. 

KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture | 
dealer for such as you desire. 


Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 

















A National Panorama. 
Josiah B. Grionell, the famous Westerner, in his 


MEN AND EVENTS OF FORTY YEARS 


presents a vivid panoramic portraval of national 
events and famous leaders. 8vu, $2 50. 





” 
A Famous Family. 
“The Pepper famil 1s one of the most popular 
in the Unite States; it never makes a move 
that is not watched with intense interest.’’— 


| Buffalo Commercial. 





~ PRINTING 





Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM to 26 da & No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS GROWN UP 
tell its latest doings. 12mo, illustrated, $1 50. 





“Deliciously Naive” 
is the apt characterization of the Wo cester Spy 
for MARIETTA AMBROSI'S true stor) ot 
ITALIAN CHILD LIFE 


“Rich in the details of Italian social life.’ 
12mo, 75 cents. 


es Complete View 


of the domestic side of the war.”’ 
This is what the Somerville (Mass.) Journal 
says of 
JACK BRERETON’S 
THREE MONTHS’ SERVICE. 
By Mrs. Mania McIntosn Cox. 12mo, $1.25. 


*“Matilda’s Pantalettes” 


in the frontispiece of 
MISS MATILDA ARCHAMBEAU VAN DORN 
“are especiniiy eloquent of the past of fifty 
years,"’ says the Christian Register. 

Have you read this quaint story? Price, 75 cts. 








A DISCOVERY NUMBER. 


Wide Awake 


FOR OCTOBER. 
Among its special features are : 


IN 1492. By Tuexon Brown. A splen- 
did Columbian song and chorus for home 
and school singing. 


THE IRISH BOY IN COLUMBUS’ 
CREW. By EvsrincGe 8. brooks. 


THE INDIAN BOY WHO SAW 
COLUMBUS COMING. By M.Car- 
RIE Hypr. 


“A FRESH-AIR GIRL.” 
MILDRED ‘THOMPSON, 

THE BEE HUNTERS. 
MALCoLM JOUNSTON. 


By Grace 
By RicHakp 


With stories, pictures and poems to suit 
all ages and all desires. 


For sale every where at 20 cents a number, 
$2.40 a year. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 











FOR SALE, 


AT NEPONSET PARK, DORCHESTER. 

Two beautiful New Houses, immediately oppo- 
site the proposed site of Park for Neponset. Neigh- 
borhood good, Prices low. Terms to suit buyers. 
Interest on all deferred payments only five per cent. 
per annum. 

1. $4,000. House, No. 2 Blackwell Street, north side, 
150 feet west of Neponset Avenue, a commodious and 
tasteful two-story house of ten rooms and ten closets, 
with all modern conveniences; front piazza, back ex- 
tension, two-story bay windows, cemented cellar, coal 
bins, furnace, range, set tubs, pantry, hot and cold 
water by ey and down, open fireplace, china closet 
and sliding doors in dining room, gas fixtures and 
chandeliers ; sunny, cheerful, and handsome; cypress 
finish below, elm and whitewood above. Lot 4 feet 
front by 80 feet deep, graded, sodded, paths made, &c. 
Good neighborhood guaranteed. This house is within 
five minutes’ easy walk of steam cars at Neponset Sta- 
tion. Thirty trains a day. Fare by package, 7 cents. 
Time from Old Colony Station, Kneeland Street, 8 to 14 
minutes. Horse cars, soon to be electric pass within 
fifty yards of house to and from corner Franklin and 
Washington Streets down town, and Neponset “ta- 
tion, each way every thirty minutes, fare 5 cents. 
Price, $4,000. Terms to suit buyers. Small monthly 
payments. Interest only five per cent. a year on sums 
unpaid. Keys next door with Mrs. Atwood, No. 4 
Black well Street. 

2. 300. Northeast corner Neponset Avenue and 
Blackwell Street, a large, handsome house of eleven 
rooms and eleven closets, two stories and finished 
attics, suited for one family or for two, tastefully fin 
ished in cypress and whitewood. Large open piazza, 

*k porch, furnace, gas fixtures, hot and cold water 
range, cemented cellar, stationary tubs, cage pantry, 
sewing room or conservatory over front porch, all mod- 
ern conveniences, with corner lot 70 feet front on 
Neponset Avenue, by 65 feet front on Blackwell 
Street, containing 4,009 square feet of land. Addi- 
tional lots if desired at 25 cents a foot. 
commands a pleasant view. Horse curs 
house. Steam cars at Neponset Station, within five 
minutes walk. Electric motor promised next year. 
Thirty trains a day to ton and return, fare by 
package 7 cents. Time from Kneeland Street Station 
to Neponset,9 to 15 minutes. Possession given next 


Sqpecmnes. 
ice, $4,800. Terms to suit buyers. 
Say cash - - - - - S00 
lst mortgage, 5 years, 5 per cent., - - $3,000 
2d mortgage, monthly payments of $25) 

each, with interest on sums unpaid at the¢ $1,400 

rate of 5 per cent. a year. ) 

Total - 


$4,800 


ALSO FOR SALE. 


POPE’s HILL, DORCHESTER. 

3. $4,800. No. 192 Koponses Avenue, east side, fourth 
house south of Pope’s Hill Street, ten large rooms and 
closets, five piazzas, all conveniences, high ground 
fine view Dorchester Bay, good neighborhood. Lot ri) 
feet front on Neponset Avenue, and 100 feet deep. 
This house may be rented for one, two or three years at 
$35 a month and water tax, with privilege of purchase 
at $4,500, on terms to suit buyers. Keys with Mrs. 
Moody, next door, No. 190 Neponset Avenue. 


To see huuses take cars for Neponset or Pope's Hill, at 
Kneeland Street Station, Old Colony R. R., at 8 or 9:40 
A. M., 1282, 1229, 1:55, 2:25, 9:12, 8:52 or 422 P. M. 


pply to 
H. B, BLACKWELL, 
3 Park Street. Boston. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the business centre of 
any first-class hotel im the city. Accessible by horse- 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 











In ony gqpenting or quality at low rates. Printers of 
The Weoman’s Journal for 10 years. Estimates 
furnished for avy class or style of prints ig. 

C.H.SIMONDS & CO., 47 Frarklin Streef 3oston, Mass. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. 
at the risk of the sender. 

This paper will continue to be sent to subscrib- 
ers until explicit orders to the contrary are received 
at this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it unti paraes is made, and collect 
the whole amount, wheth 
the office or not. 


necessary, and that independent non- 
partisan organizations in the representa- 





=== | tive districts are essential in order to en- 


able the constituencies to exert a legiti. 
/ mate pressure in the nomination and elec- 
| tion of State senators and representatives. 
It was not thought best for the Confer- 
| ence to recommend any plan of work, or 


oney sent in letters, not registered, | to take any steps apart from those of the 


| State and National-American Associa- 

tions. An educational limitation was 
| suggested as necessary in some localities, 
especially in the South. But the Iowa 
| State Society declined to adopt it, while 


er the paper is taken from | i+ did unanimously adopt the important 


2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from | suggestion of a systematic district enroll- 


the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 
The first monthly meeting for the season of 
the Boston Woman Suffrage League, will be held 
at 3 Park Street, Monday, Oct. 3, at 7.30 P. M. 
—_ 400 saints 
ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Equal Suffrage Association of Illinois will 
hold its annual convention at Aurora, commenc- 
ing the evening of October 17th, and closing 
October 19th, in time to attend the dedication of 
the Colambian Exposition. 

A good programme is being prepared, and a 
large attendance is expected. 

All local societies are invited to send four dele- 
gates. Mary E. Houmes, President. 


Or 
BIT AND BRIDLE GOVERNMENT. 


The Christian Union of September 17th 
contains a sermon of Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
from the text, ‘Be ye not as the horse 
and the mule which have no understand- 
ing: whose mouth must be held in with 
bit and bridle lest they come near unto 
thee.” 

The sermon is an excellent one in its in- 
tent. It contains a much needed lesson 
put in a forcible way, touching at many 
points which will set its readers thinking, 
and which will help them to a courageous 
obedience to their own convictions. Of 
difficult national questions Mr. Abbott 
says: ‘*No Congress, no legislators, no 
statesmen, no eminent men are to settle 
these questions for us. The people of this 
nation are going to settle these difficult 
questions themselves.” Again he says, 
**As a nation we do not propose that any 
one else shall bridle and bit us. We are 
going to control and govern ourselves.” 
This would be the right thing, and highly 
proper to say if it were only true. But it 
is not true at all. It would have been true 
if Mr. Abbott had said, ‘*The men of this 
nation have bridled and bitted the women. 
We drive them as we please. We have 
denied their right to vote. We make dif- 
ferent and worse laws for them than we 
make for ourselves. But we who are 
men in this nation shall govern ourselves. 
We shall settle all our difficult questions, 
bridled and bitted by nobody.’ No one 
supposes that Mr. Abbott means to be 
unjust to women. But there is a keen and 
cruel hurt in this utter forgetting of 
women as a part of the nation, equally 
interested with men in all its great ques- 
tions and equally involved in all its perils. 
Women will have to hold their subject 
place just so long as leading men con- 
tinue to teach that ‘the people” are the 


men. L. 8. 
——§ ee 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONFERENCE. 


The Iowa State Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has its headquarters in Des Moines. 
This thriving and substantial city, mid- 
way between the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers, occupies the wide valley of the 
Des Moines River and the gently-sloping 
hills on its western bank. Its 40,000 in- 
habitants are mostly American. Indeed 
Iowais more largely American in its pop- 
ulation than any other Western State, 


ment of citizens and voters. The two 
brief resolutions of the Conference are 
printed in another column. 


| Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman presided 


| with grace and ability. ‘The weather was 
| perfect, the people of Des Moines were 
| cordial and hospitable, the banquet was a 


| brilliant social success; old friendships 


| were renewed and new ones were formed. 


The good effect of the courses of meet- 
ings recently held throughout the State 
by Mrs. Chapman, Mrs. DeVoe and Rev. 
Olympia Brown was shown by the spirit 
and efliciency of the new societies of Dun- 
lap, Corydon, Forest City, Jefferson, 
Hull, Doon, ete., ete. The ‘*Women’s 
Days” at State Fairs have also proved in- 
valuable, as reaching large bodies of men 
and women who cannot be reached else- 
where. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony, president of 
the National-American W. 8S. A., Mrs. 
Hedges and Miss Harrison, president and 
vice-president of the Missouri W. 5. A., 
and the two visiting editors of the 
WoOMAN’s JOURNAL were most kindly en- 
tertained by Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall. 
We visited the beautiful home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Callanan and saw there the largest 
and finest bed of tuberoses that it was 
ever our good fortune to have witnessed. 
Mrs. Callanan provided a _ button-hole 
bouquet of these tuberoses for each of 
the 200 guests at the Suffrage banquet. 
We also visited our dear friends and old 
co-workers, John B. and Margaret W. 
Campbell, at their home, ‘the Pines,” in 
East Des Moines. The place commands a 
charming view, and is named for a fine 
avenue of pine trees. Owing to the seri- 
ous illness of Mr. Campbell, these friends 
were unable to attend the Conference, but 
were remembered by the State Society in 
a resolution of heartfelt sympathy and 
appreciation. 

We predict a revival of woman suffrage 
work as the result of the Conference, not 
only in Iowa, but throughout the Missis- 
sippi Valley. H. B. B. 


> 


LITERATURE FOR COLLEGES. 


Everywhere the college year is just 
now beginning, and this is the time to 
send them suffrage literature. ‘This is all- 
important, since the young men and wo- 
men now in process of education will soon 
be at the head of affairs. The WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL will be sent for $1.25, which is 
half price, to college libraries or reading- 
rooms. We make this reduction as our 
donation to the expense. We hope to re- 
ceive many orders at this half-price, with 
the money for the same, for college read- 
ing-rooms. Last year one generous friend 
gave $50 for this purpose, leaving us to 
select the colleges to which to send. The 
leaflets also should be supplied. The last 
one by Geo. William Curtis on ‘*Fair Play 
for Women,” and Senator Hoar’s speech at 
Amherst, ‘‘Women and the State,” should 
be widely read. See the price list for 
leaflets in another column. Will not 
some resident of each college town see to 





although there are many Germans and | 


Scandinavians in the River counties. 

Notwithstanding so many vigorous and 
intelligent Iowa women are enlisted, no 
practical step in woman’s enfranchisement 
has yet been taken by the lowa Legisla- 
ture. A cause so ably adyocated by such 
women as Mesdames Coggeshall,Callanan, 
Flint, Campbell, Hunter, Bemis, Read, 
Chapman and others ought long ago to 
have triumphed. Let us hope that the 
exigencies of the Republican party, and 
the fact that in Iowa it is so identified with 
prohibition that the party must stand or 
fall with the law, may lead to the exten- 
sion of municipal suffrage to women as 
the only means of regaining its lost 
supremacy. 

Meanwhile, the Mississippi Valley W. S. 
Conference, so happily conceived by Mrs. 
Chapman, and so admirably carried out 
by the Iowa State Society in connection 
with its own annual meeting, drew to- 
gether representative women and men 
from the States of lowa, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Missis- 
sippi, Dlinois, Indiana, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, New York and Mascachusetts. A 
comparison of conditions showed that in 
each and all of these, legislative action is 








it that suffrage literature is put in the 
reading-room of the college? L. 8. 


Or 
A WOMAN MATHEMATICIAN. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Preston Brown Davis is 
a young woman of mathematical note. 
She was born in 1863 at Front Royal, Va. 
At eighteen, she had graduated from the 
high and normal schools of Washington, 
D. C., and was teaching in the public 
schools. She entered the evening classes 
of the scientific school of the Columbian 
University, where her mathematical abili- 
ties were at once recognized. Here she 
was brought to the notice of Professor 
Newcombe of the Nautical Almanac office. 
He employed her to read some proofs and 
verify a few calculations. She soon after 
competed for a $1,200 place as computor 
in his office, and won it in a competitive, 
civil service examination over several men 
who were college graduates. She gave up 
teaching,and Professor Newcombe secured 
for her the contract for the calculation of 
the ephemeris of the sun, which has 
yearly added several hundred dollars to 
her income. Meantime she kept up her 
course of study in the Columbian Univer- 
sity, where she graduated in 1886. Shortly 
before this she startled her instructors 
and other astronomers by discovering and 
correcting an error in one of La Place’s 
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tables that had for years resulted in 
inconsistencies puzzling to astronomers 
throughout the world. She also invented 
and copyrighted the Washington-Green- 
wich table now used by the government, 
which is said to greatly facilitate the 
work of the computers. 

Shortly after her graduation, Miss 
Brown married her classmate, Arthur 
Powell Davis, and resigned her position 
in the Nautical Almanac office. Mr. Davis 
has charge of the geological survey at 
Los Angeles, Cal., where he lives. Mrs. 
Davis keeps up her mathematical-astro- 
nomical work. She still holds the contract 
for calculating the ephemeris of the sun 
for the Nautical Almanac, and has calcu- 
lated the orbits of the comets recently 
discovered by Prof. Newcombe and by 


Prof. Barnard, of Lick University. 
F. M.A. 
——_~+o+—___—_— 


A SUFFRAGE CHRISTENING. 


A novel episode of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Suffrage Conference just held at Des 


Moines, Ia., was the christening of three | 


woman suffrage babies. Three pretty 
young mothers, carrying their infants in 
their arms, came upon the platform and 
presented them to Rev. Olympia Brown 
to be christened. In the absence of the 
fathers, Henry B. Blackwell, of Massa- 
chusetts, Senator Castle, of Illinois, and 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, of New York, 
acted as sponsors. The three mothers, 
with their babies, sat side by side, while 
Rev. Mrs. Brown read the Scriptures and 
offered prayer. The three infants mean- 
while crowed, and tried to pull each other's 
hair. Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe, of Llli- 
nois, sang ‘‘Precious Jewels,” the audi- 
ence joining in thechorus. At the invita- 
tion of Rev. Mrs. Brown, the mothers 
and sponsors then came forward and stood 
in a semicircle, under the three Wyoming 
banners, amid a bower of goldenrod and 
suffrage sunflowers. They promised to 
bring up the children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, and in a belief in 
equal rights for men and women. Mrs. 
Brown then christened the babies suc- 
cessively as Hugh Waugh McCulloch, 
Abigail Scott Duniway Lutz, and Della 
Blackwelder. 

Mrs. Brown announced that if there 
were in the audience any children who 
had already been christened, but whose 
parents desired to dedicate them to woman 
suffrage, they should be brought forward. 
Another very pretty child, Belle Le 
Compte, was brought upon the platform 
by its mother. Rev. Mrs. Brown, in an 
earnest prayer, asked the Lord to bless 
and keep these children, and prosper the 
cause to which they had been consecrated. 
In behalf of the lowa Woman Suffrage 
Association, each baby was then pre- 
sented with a small sunflower, the suf- 
frage emblem. The children clutched the 
bright yellow flowers with evident appre- 
ciation. One bright-eyed baby boy, wav- 
ing his sunflower in the air, kicked and 
crowed with special enthusiasm. Rev. 
Mrs. Brown then invited all the women in 
the audience to rise and promise to bring 
up their children and grandchildren, their 
nephews and nieces, in a firm belief in 
the enfranchisement of women. Every 
woman in the hall arose. Mother Bene- 
dict spoke a few words in behalf of the 
children who have no parents to care for 
them. ‘The four babies, who behaved 
with remarkable good humor throughout, 
were then carried away, and the regular 
order of business was resumed. 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, to 
whom the idea first occurred, did not 
quite like to have her baby christened 
without its father’s presence, and tele- 
graphed to him at Chicago for his ap- 
proval. He promptly telegraphed back, 
‘Anything you do will be allright. Go 
ahead.”’ 'I'wo other mothers then decided 
to bring their babies, also, and several 
more said afterwards that they should 
have been glad to do so, too, if they had 
known about it in time. 

It left a pretty picture in the minds of 
the audience, and if Mr. Howells could 
have seen it, he would hardly have said 
again that the woman suffrage movement 
had ‘‘no picturesqueness.” A. S. B. 


“2 


The especial new feature of the Cam- 
bridge Valley, N. Y., Agricultural Fair 
was Woman’s Day. A platform near the 
grand stand was tastefully decorated 
with yellow flowers, vellow bunting, ever- 
greens, mottoes, national flags, and over 
all the Wyoming flag. Rev. Anna H. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONFERENCE. 


"(Continued from Second Page.) 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The meeting opened with prayer by 
Rev. Melicsa Terrill, of Forest City, Ia. 

Mrs. Virginia Hedges, president of the 
Missouri Equal Suffrage Association, read 
an interesting paper on ‘‘Enfranchisement 
by Statute.” 

Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman paid a warm 
tribute to Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, 


on **How can we utilize our forees and 
means to the best advantage?” but who 
was detained at home by the illness of her 
husband. 

The rest of the morning was devoted to 
a lively debate on the advisability of ask- 
ing for woman suffrage with an educa- 
| tional qualification. Among those who 
spoke iu favor of an educational qualifica- 
tion were Mrs. Sarah Burger Stearns, of 
Duluth, Mr. Blackwell, Miss Clay, Mrs. 
Julia B. Nelson and Mrs. Carrie Lane 
| Chapman. Among those opposed were 
| Mrs. Bailey, of Dunlap, Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Sabine and Senator Castle. 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 


Mother Bendict, who founded the Ben- 
dict Home for Fallen Women, made a 
brief address. 

Miss Blackwell spoke of the importance 
of remembering that the men are the jury 
before whom we have to try our case, and 
the advisability of not needleasly irritat- 
ing the jury by sweeping denunciations 
of men as a class. It is better to limit 
our attacks to those particular men who 
deserve to be vensured, like Dr. Buckley. 

Mrs. H. B. Kells, of Mississippi, then 
spoke on ‘‘Woman Suffrage in the South- 
west.” She said: 

‘Put the past, like any other Satan, 
behind you,” said a wise man. So each 
woman here says practically, to every 
other ‘‘toiler and moiler” for equal rights, 
who, world-worn and heart-sore, feels 
like the mule in the middle of six miles of 
weeds, who, whichever way he turned, 
had to eat his way out three miles to the 
road. So he just planted his feet, and, 
after the tricks and manners of his kind, 
stayed there. Mrs. Kells spoke of the 
great good likely to be done by this Mis- 
sissippi Valley Conference, and contin- 
ued; But, asa wise old woman remarked, 
‘Time is the heart’s blood of folks that 
can do things,” and lam here to use as 
little of your heart’s blood as possible, in 
reviewing the situation in the Southwest. 

Alabama we consider the least progres- 
sive on the question of equality of sex, 
mainly because its political men are a unit 
against it. The Democratic office-holder 
is too busy reélecting himself to branch 
out. One of the first men openly to advo- 
cate the women’s cause was the late Dr. 
Peter Bryce, the renowned superintending 
physician of the State hospital for the 
insane. Through his influence, aided by 
his lovely wife, the first W. C. T. U. 
president of Alabama, a strong suffrage 
sentiment was created at ‘luscaloosa. 
Mrs. Hildreth, of New Decatur, who, with 
her husband, edits the leading paper of 
that city, and one of the editors of the 
Birmingham Age-Herald, the first paper 
of the State, are the only press advocates 
the cause numbers in Alabama, but there 
are strong, fearless defenders of equal 
rights who deserve our gratitude and 
sympathy for what they suffer. Unlike 
the W. C. T. U. of the South, the State 
Union is weak in the cause, because most 
of the officers will not declare themselves, 
and others are opposed; but the New 
Decatur, Sheflield and Gladsden local 
Unions are bold and outspoken. Hon. 
George P. Keyes, brother of Chancellor 
Keyes, is an influential friend of women, 
whom no man can intimidate, and here 
and there are others. It is not remark- 
able that Alabama should be slow, when 
its women are represented in Congress by 
men with such sentiments as Senator 
Oates expressed in the United States Sen- 
ate, when the vote was pending on the 
admission of Wyoming to the sisterhood 
of States, bringing her women’s privileges 
with her. ‘Gentlemen,’ he said, “I 
shudder to think Wyoming might some 
day commit the unparallelled act of send- 
ing to this legislative ball a representative 
who is not a gentleman.” ‘Will the sen- 
ator from Alabama,” interrupted another 
member, ‘thave the goodness to state that 
he is quite sure that this has never hap- 
pened in the history of the Senate?” Not- 
withstanding all this, Alabama’s face is 
toward the light. 

Georgia reports a State suffrage organi- 
zation formed two years ago and siowly 
increasing. The press of the state is 
against it. but Atlanta has some strong 
men, like Rev. Mr. Lee and Dr. Felton, of 
the M. E. Church, and Mrs. Felton speaks 
without let or hindrance for woman’s en- 
franchisement. There is wide-sown suf- 
frage seed in Georgia, but it needs tilling, 
and the rain of a crowd of lecturers. Miss 
Claudias Howard says: ‘*We need a lec- 
turer here to tell the people what the 
press will not let them know, but I think 
we all should jay aside individual and 
State pride in the work, and concentrate 
our efforts on California, where women 
are sold into lives of such revolting slav- 
ery. For my part, I would rather know 
that Georgia would remain unjust to her 
women for a quarter of a century than 
know that there is one such den in San 
Francisco as the WOMAN’S JOURNAL re- 
cently reported. Concentration is what 





Shaw was the speaker of the day, and 
fuily equal to the occasion. The attend- 
ance was larger by thousands than any | 
other day of the Fair. ‘There was a floral | 
coaching parade the following day at | 
which the horses were either ridden or 
driven by ladies. One of the carriages 
was decorated with yellow bunting and | 
golden rod, and two others were gorgeous | 
with sunflowers. A pony was decorated 
to show the Wyoming flag (the Star that 
rose in the West), and most of the saddle | 
horses wore the yellow ribbon. 











we need. Let us begin in the far West.” 
Louisiana has no State organization, 
but is honey-combed with suffrage senti- 
ment, chiefly through the influence of the 
W. Cc. T. U. Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, 
and her husband, Judge Edwin Merrick, 
for a quarter of a century have splendidly 
held the fort for equal rights. Louisiana 
gives women the right to hold school 
offices, a right not yet used however, 
and the right to vote on the question of 
railroads passing through a parish. 
South Carolina has a State suffrage 
association, guided by the enthusiasm of 
Mrs. Virginia D. Young, who is forging 


‘ahead, regardless of banter or battle. 


who was to have opened the discussion | 


oe 


She enrolls among her membership two 
editors, three doctors of medicine, a num. 
ber of lawyers, and many women of in- 
fluence. The Charleston News and Courier 
an opponent, has freely opened its col. 
umns for discussion to Mrs. Young ang 
others. And Mrs. Young addressed the 
State Press Association on the subj 
and was received with applause and ¢ 
vote of thanks—perhaps, however, more 
as a tribute to her pluck than as an ex. 
pression of her sentiment—at least till 
the November election is over. The 
Hampton Guardian and half a dozen Other 
journals admit the free discussion of 
the subject. 

While Kentucky was the first to give 
school suffrage to women, I am of the 





opinion that Mississippi is the most ad- 
vanced State in suffrage sentiment. For 
eighteen years a woman has held the 
oftice of State librarian by the direct vote 
of the electors. One of its supreme judges 
is an open friend to the cause. Almost 
all our public men are woman suffragists 
and when it has come to a vote in Con. 
gress, have voted with it, or dodged it~ 
did not feel quite secure in voting against 
it. Mississippi men have a way of boast- 
ing that there are no sex lines in the pub- 
lic education of the State. The State 
University and A. and M. College are 
co-educational, and the State supports 
one white girls’ college and two colored 
colleges, which are co-educational also, 
The constitutional convention of Missis. 
sippi, in 1890, discussed freely the practi- 
cability of settling the race problem by 
the enfranchisement of women on an edu- 
cational basis. This was introduced into 
the convention by Hon. Jno. Fewell, and 
strongly supported by Gen. Stephen D, 
Lee, Judge Chrisman, and many others 
equally prominent. 

Until the last day of the convention, 
the vote is said to have stood in the suf- 
frage committee, which was very large, 
one majority in favor of woman’s enfran- 
chisement, though it was given to the 
world as a majority of one against it. The 
object of an amendment to the State suf- 
frage laws was legally to disfranchise 
illiteracy, and to permit men to vote 
according to their conviction, without 
endangering white supremacy. The en- 
franchisement of women was defeated 
chiefly because of the power of the liquor 
traflic, but educational qualifications of 
various sorts for men were adopted. Mrs. 
Kells said that wherever she went in the 
South she found woman suffrage being 
discussed. During her editorship of the 
Mississippi White Ribbon, she was con- 
stantly applied to for suffrage literature 
to use in college debates. The South 
is like a large turnip field, sown, and 
waiting for rain. ‘lhe seed is all there, 
and only needs the rain to bring it out. 
We need a speaker to go through the 
South who knows the right arguments to 
use in that section. If it were taken 
hold of in the right way, we should get 
suffrage in the South sooner than in the 
North. Once started, it would spread 
like a prairie fire. 

Mrs. Chapman then introduced Mrs. F, 
B. Chamberlain as ‘‘a woman from Florida, 
who wants tovote.”’ Mrs.Chamberlain said 
that Miss Anthony’s picture had been in 
her home for years. One day she told an 
old colored woman whose picture it was, 
and something about what Miss Anthony 
had tried to do, and what bad things had 
been said about her. Afterwards she saw 
the old woman, who had had a very hard 
life, apostrophizing the picture when she 
thought herself alone in the room, and 
saying, ‘‘Never you mind what dem owda- 
cious people say, honey; you keep right 
on, for you’s right.” She said the same 
to the suffragists here. Suftrage senti- 
ment was growing in Florida, and she 
could say to us as the black boy of 
Atlanta did to Howard. 

‘Tell ’em we're rising!” 

Miss Ella Harrison, secretary of the 
Missouri W. S. A., an earnest young 
worker, next read a paper on “An Un- 
recognized Force.” 

Mrs. 58. A. Thurston, of Topeka, Kansas, 
was introduced as a voter and received 
with applause. She conducted a Question 
Box, and gave most satisfactory answers 
to questions about the results of municipal 
woman suffrage in Kansas. ‘l'o the ques- 
tion whether polls were located in saloons, 
she said that in Topeka one polling-place 
was at the fire department headquarters, 
and the others in the back part of stores, 
without any disagreeable surroundings. 
Asked what became of the babies, she 
said that if her hearers would come to 
Kansas, they would see for themselves 
that the babies were all right. 

Mrs. Nelson, of Minnesota, then brought 
forward on the platform a pretty baby 
which looked at the audience with the 
calmness of an infant philosopher. She 
said: ‘*You want to know what a Kansas 
baby looks like. This Minnesota baby 
looks just like the Kansas babies—that is, 
just like those which are the children of 
suffragists. ‘This is the child of two. Its 
father is just as good a suffragist as its 
mother, and he is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Minnesota W. 5S. A. 
This baby is an honorary member of the 
Association. The laws of Minnesota are 
not quite clear as to whether she belongs 
to her father alone, or to her father and 
mother jointly. Hernameis Abigail Scott 
Duniway Lutz.” ‘The baby was cheered, 
and received the greeting with unmoved 
serenity. 

Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch was 
introduced as the mother of a second equal 
rights baby, which was to have been pre 
sented to the audience, but had gone to 
sleep and been left at home. Mrs. Me- 
Culloch said all the mothers present 
would excuse her baby when they knew 
that he was having a nap. ‘His father is 
even more anxious for the coming of 
equal rights than his mother; so heis sure 
to grow up a suftragist. I have brought 
him to this Conference, and J am going to 
show him Mr. Blackwell and Senator 
Castle, so that he may know what sort of 
aman heis tobe. My friend, Mrs. Carrie 
Ashton Johnson, secretary of the Illinois 








E. S. A., has a baby boy, too. This sug- 
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ests a new way of getting suffrage. 

enceforward, let us all have only boys, 
until girls get so scarce that they will be 
obliged to concede us suffrage or anything 
else we want.” 

Mrs. Cheta Lutz, 
baby, was the next speaker. 


the mother of the 
She had 


taken part in the campaign in South | 


Dakota. She told of an old farmer's wife, 


who, seeing a railroad built and a locomo- | 
it, ex- | 
amined the heavy mass of wood and iron, | 
| back to the city the friends scattered | 


tive brought and placed upon 


and declared with conviction, ‘*John, that 
thing will never go!” But when the 
engine was fired up and started racing 
along the track, she watched it moving 
faster and faster into the distance, and 
cried, *‘John, that thing will never stop!” 
It looked for a time as though the woman 
suffrage movement would never advance, 
but it looks now as though it would never 
stop. And we never will stop, for women 
never know when they are beaten. 

Mrs. Emma A. Cranmer, president of 
the South Dakota Equal Suftrage Asso- 
ciation, said: I am glad to bring you 
greetings from South Dakota, and to say 
that, though our suffrage amendment was 
defeated, there never was finer work done 
than by the women in that campaign, and 
the money was well expended. As I go 
over the State I see the great advance 
made since then. A woman has been 
nominated for State Superintendent of 
Schools, and will in all probability be 
elected. We are preparing a digest of the 
laws of our State which are unjust to 
women. ‘Form and reform” has been 
America’s motto. This country seems 
appointed to try new experiments and to 
go onin advance. Benjamin Franklin was 
once dining with a British dignitary and 
a French dignitary, and each proposed a 
toast. The Englishman said: ‘Here is to 
England, the sun that gives light to all 
the nations of the earth.” The French- 
man was a little taken back, but recovered 
himself, and said: ‘Here is to France, the 
moon that rules the tides of the world.” 
Franklin them said: ‘*Here is to George 
Washington, the Joshua who commanded 
the sun and moon to stand still, and they 
obeyed him.” 

Miss Helen M. Goff was called upon to 
speak for Nebraska. She could not be 
persuaded to come to the platform, but 
spoke afew pleasant words from the floor, 
saying that Nebraska was not tully organ- 
ized as yet, but hoped to be so soon, and 
would try to secure municipal suffrage. 

The reading of a letter from Mrs. Helen 
M. Gougar, who could not be present, 
closed the meeting. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Wednesday evening was devoted to a 
suffrage reception and banquet at the 
Kirkwood. The reception committee were 
Mesdames Alice Longley, C. Holt Flint, 
Etta 8. Kirk, Rowena Stevens, Narcissa 
‘I’. Bemis, Estelle Smith, Eliza H. Hunter, 
Martha C. Callanan, M. J. Coggeshall, and 
Misses Flora Wright, Nellie C. Flint and 
Katherine Pierce. The reception was 
crowded, and two hundred persons, the 
full number that the tables would accom- 
modate, sat down to dinner. Mrs. Carrie 
Lane Chapman was toast-master, and 
toasts were responded to as follows: 
‘*Haply a woman’s voice may do some 
good. Here’s a woman will speak,” Mrs. 
Catharine Waugh McCulloch; Individual 
Rights, John L. Hamilton; The Dangers 
of an Irresponsible Educated Class, Alice 
Stone Blackwell; The Ideal Woman—‘ Let 
your ideal run before you and do you run 
after it; Rev. Ida C. Hultin; Either sex 
alone is but half itself, Hon. M. B. Castle; 
Is housekeeping one of the industries? 
Mrs. A. L. Frisbie; Our Wage-working 
Women, Susan B. Anthony; Attend to the 
Women, President B. O. Aylesworth; Are 
men responsible .or the present situation ? 
Henry B. Blackwell; Good-will to Men, 
Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe; Woman's 
sphere is bounded alone by woman’s duty, 
Hon. J. 8S. Polk; More Father in the 
family, more Mother in thecouncils of the 
nation, Rev. Olympia Brown. Each guest 
received as a souvenir a pretty menu card, 
with a picture of Rebecca at the well for 
frontispiece. 

The morning and afternoons of Thurs- 
day and Friday were devoted to the an- 
nual meeting of the Iowa State W. 8S. A., 
which will be reported separately. ‘The 
evenings were given to a continuation of 
the Mississippi Valley Conference. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 

The meeting was opened with prayer, fol- 
lowed by music. In the absence of the pres- 
ident of the Conference, Mrs. Carrie Lane 
Chapman, it was voted that the National 
President, Miss Anthony, take the chair. 
Addresses were made by Mrs. Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch, Rev. Olympia Brown, 
Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, Mrs. Emma Smith 
De Voe, President Aylesworth and Miss 
Anthony, and Mrs. Nelson recited her 
humorous dialect poem, ‘‘Hans Dunder- 
kopf’s Views of Equality.” 


FRIDAY EVENING. 

Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman presided. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Mrs. Belle Mitchell, and there were brief 
addresses by Rev. Melissa Terrill, H. B. 
Blackwell, Mrs. W. J. Young, Dr. H. O. 
Breeden, Miss Laura Clay, Rev. Mr. 
Frisbie, Rev. Dr. Sooy and Dr. Hunting. 
The following resolutions were passed : 


Resolved, That we deplore the loss and will 
forever cherish the memory of George William 
Curtis and John Greenleaf Whittier, both life- 
long friends of woman suffrage, and each in his 
own.sphere of influence and effort the advocate 
of the enfranchisement of women. They will 
receive the historic recognition which awaits the 
men who have been the advocates of political 
equality and equal rights for all. 

Resolved, That the friends of political equity 
assembled in the Mississippi Valley Woman 
Suffrage Convention will return to their homes 
in lowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Wisconsin, South 
Dakota, Kentucky, Lilinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Florida, Mississippi, New York, and 
Massachusetts, with renewed hope, faith and 
zeal in their work for the enfranchisement of 
women. We are indebted to the Iowa State 
Suffrage Association for having originated this 
conference and carried it to a successful con- 
clusion, and we trust that their example will be 
followed by other States. We thank the citizens 
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of this beautiful metropolis of progressive lowa 
for their abuncant hospitality, and we thank the 
press of Des Moines for their full and fair 
reports of our four days’ meeting. 


‘This closed a very pleasant and profita- 
ble gathering, and after singing the dox- 
ology the Conference adjourned sine die. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


The late September days are bringing 


through the summer, and the activities, of 
life are resumed. The first meeting of 





| we are not to assemble in the pleasant 
parlors of our secretary, Mrs. Carrie F. 
Lovell, where for five years we have been 
| hospitably entertained, butin a hall at 125 
East 23d Street. ‘This belongs to her hus- 
band, Mr. John W. Lovell, and he gener- 





ously places it at our disposal. The hall | 


is pretty in its appointments, the location 
excellent, and we hope that our meetings 
will be larger and more enthusiastic than 
ever. 

The city is full of preparations for the 
great Columbian celebration to take place 
Oct. 10, 11 and 12, and we propose to 
devote the evening of Oct. 6 to a consider- 
ation of the efforts of women in discover- 
ing, colonizing and developing America. 
When Columbus is to be honored, Queen 
Isabella ought not to be forgotten. We 
hope to have Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker 
with us. 

The visit to this country of Mme. Emily 
Loyson, the wife of the famous French 
preacher, Pére Hyacinthe, is an event of 
interest not only to the public at large, 
but especially to a wide circle of friends 
who knew her as Mrs. Merriam. For 
many years she took an active interest in 
reform and religious work in this city. 
Our beloved president, the late Dr. 
Clemence $8. Lozier,was an attached friend 
of Mrs, Merriam during her widowhood, 
and after she went to France and became 
the wife of Pére Hyacinthe they continued 
to correspond. 

Mme. Loyson gave her first public ad- 
dress in New Rochelle before theWoman’s 
Branch of the New Rocheile Improvement 
Association, and for an hour held the close 
attention of her hearers as she described 
the present condition of the French Cath- 
olic Church, and the progress of religious 
liberty which has come about through the 
preaching and the influence of her dis- 
tinguished husband. After the lecture 
Mme. Loyson was entertained at luncheon 
by Mrs. Mary M. Bergholz, at her beauti- 
fulhome, ‘‘Highwood.” The broad, vine- 
covered piazza served as the dining-room, 
and many prominent women from the 
vicinity were present, among them Mrs. 
Christina I. Higley, Mrs. Katharine G. 
Foote and Mrs. Habberton. 


Gen. James W. Husted, so long our 
champion in the Legislature, passed from 


will carry genuine sorrow to many hearts 
in this State and throughout the country, 
while suffragists everywhere will join in 
mourning the loss of our gifted, kindly, 
earnest advocate and friend. 

For nearly twenty years he had stead- | 
fastly maintained our cause. In January, | 
1873, after a legislative hearing, he was | 


our Woman Suffrage League will be held | 
| on Thursday evening, Oct. 6. This season | 


the earthly life yesterday. This sad news | 


| NOTES AND NEWS. 


Colonel T. W. Higginson is expected to 
| deliver the address on Columbus Day at 
Dublin, N. H. 
Twenty-nine students have registered 
| in the women’s department of Brown Uni- 
versity. Nine are sophomores, fifteen are 
| freshmen and five are special. 


People’s Party of Connecticut reads as 
follows: ‘*‘We demand that there be no 
sex in citizenship, and the adoption of the 
true Australian Ballot System.” 

| ‘The nineteenth annual meeting of the 
| New York State W. C. T. U. will be held 
in the Academy of Music at Newburg, 
N. Y., Oct. 4, 5 and 6. Mary A. Liver- 


more will speak on the first evening of the | 
Lathrop on the | 


convention and Mary 'T. 
third evening. 

Princeton University has had its one 
hundred and forty-fourth annual opening. 
, On that occasion Mrs. Brown, the donor 
| of Brown Hall, threw the beautiful build- 

ing open to the inspection of the public. 





| Albert B. Dodd Hall, also the gift of Mrs. 
| Brown, cost $75,000. 
| On motion of Mrs. Frederick P. Bel- 
| lamy, one of Brooklyn’s most prominent 
| ladies, the New York Stute Board of 
| Woman Managers of the World’s Fair has 
adopted a resolution requesting that the 
| Exposition be opened on Sundays. Public 
sentiment in New York is much divided 
; on this subject, but Mrs. Bellamy and 
her colleagues undoubtedly represent the 
views of a majority. 


ber. Its articles are timely, and of a char- 
acter that this magazine so well knows 
how to furnish its readers. Thetwomain 


come toaclose. The English Literature 
paper on Macaulay, and the American 
History paper on St. Louis, are both of 
extreme interest, and the shorter stories 


D. Lothrop Co., publishers, Boston. 

Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman gave the 
address on Woman’s Day at the Mills 
County Fair at Malvern, Ia., on Sept. 22, 
to an enthusiastic audience of about a 
thousand. The committee met her at the 
station and took her up tothe Fair grounds 
in the most magnificent conveyance to be 
hadin Malvern, the expense of which was 
contributed by the business men of the 
town. This is the seventh time she has 
spoken in Malvern, and they are eager for 
her to come again. 

One notable feature of the October 
Arena is the closing of the symposium on 
Woman’s Dress, prepared under the aus- 
| pices of the National Council of Women 
| of America. ‘The papers in this issue are 
| by Lady Harberton, of England, Octavia 
W. Bates, Ph. D., Grace Greenwood and 
Mrs. E. M. King. ‘The editor also supple- 
| ments this symposium with a striking 
editorial entitled, ‘The Next Step For- 
ward for Women.” This paper is illus- 
trated. Among other leading features of 
this issue is the superbly illustrated sketch 





of Edward Hugh Sothern, the brilliant | 
young American actor, by Mildred Al- | 


drich, editor of The Mahogany Tree. 


The ninth plank in the platform of the | 


This dormitory cost $100,000, and the | 


Pansy for October is an excellent num- | 


and articles valuable in every particular. | 
Price, $1.00 a year; 10 cents a number. | 


Double the Strength, Half the Price. 


Metcalf’s 


Compound Concentrated Extract of 


W ater-White 
Vanilla 


Is the only extract that is 
absolutely freed from the 
impurities which naturally 
exist in the vanilla bean, and 
which cause deterioration of 
the product when kept long. 
Metcalf’s keeps perfectly 
without precipitation. 





Four-ounce bottle( double 
the size of other extracts) 
socents. Regular size 25 
cents. Either size by mail, 
carefully poched, 1o cents 
additional. 


THEODORE METCALF Ce. 
39 Tremont St., Boston. 
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214 BOYLSTON STREET. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


stories by Pansy and Margaret Sidney, | 


CLOAKS AND WRAPS 


joe — FOR— 


Ladies, Misses and Children, 25 


FURS AND FUR GARMENTS, 


Silks, Dress Goods and Cloths, 





LADIES’ 


Underwear and Corsets, 


GOWNS AND SUITS 


For Ladies and Misses. 


called upon fora speech; he arose, a young 
man then, with the light of vivid life and 
intellect in his keen gray eyes, and glanc- 


half disposed to sneer, in a few ringing 
words he avowed himself a believer in the 
enfranchisement of our sex. It was a 
brave thing to do, a gallant act, but he 
never retreated from the position then 
assumed. 

His long legislative career was almost 
unprecedented in the annals of the State. 
He was twenty times elected a member of 
Assembly, and six times served as Speaker 
in that body. During all this period he 

yas the outspoken and unflinching advo- 
cate of our cause. Again and again did 
he present our bills, year after year he 
made speeches for us, and by his influence 
he aided us in the Senate. 

He was not well last winter, but was 
still faithful to our interests. A long sum- 
mer of illness followed, and now, his death, 
while still in the prime of his powers, for 
he was but fifty-eight years old. Gifted 
with a remarkable charm of manner, a 
brilliant speaker, unrivalled as a parlia- 
mentarian, he was loved as well as ad- 
mired. In his family relations he was 
most affectionate and exemplary, and 
thousands will feel an affectionate sym- 
pathy for those who are weeping in his 
Peekskill home. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street, Sept. 27, 1892. 





Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA absolutely cures 
all diseases caused by impure blood, and 
it builds up the whole system. 

ee 

The prettiest stock of veiling in Boston 

is shown at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place. 





ing over the crowd that was more than | 


‘The Prospect Union, of Cambridgeport, 
| opened its fall and winter session with a 
lecture by Mrs. Lucy Stone, on ‘*Why 
| there had to be a Woman’s Rights Move- 
ment.’’ There was also a musical enter- 
tainment and some remarkable whistling. 
It was ladies’ night for the Union. 
room was over full with the invited guests, 
and the young men, ‘‘the root idea of 
whose Union is manly and self-respect- 
ing fraternity and codédperation.” The 
Union is composed of men of all shades of 
religious and political opinions. 





each other in these respects. They are 


at the Union for study and self-improve- 

ment and pleasure. Some Harvard stu- 
| dents and professors, especially Professor 
Peabody, coéperate heartily with the 
Union, but perhaps the mainspring of it 
is Rev. Robert Ely, who seems devoted to 
its success. A very full vote of thanks 
was tendered to those who had contrib- 
uted to the evening’s entertainment, after 
which light refreshments were served and 
the meeting adjourned. 











DR. L. W. FOWLER, on 


AYER’S 
Hygienic COFFEE. 


50 Large Cups for 20 cents. 


| 
} Mr. AYER: Boston, Jan. 25, 1892. 
| _ Dear Sir.—I have used your “Hygienic Substitute for 
Coffee” in my family for some time with the best of 
satisfaction. It can be used by children beneficially, 
| as itis nourishing and not a stimulant, which is not 
the case with either tea or ordinary coffee. I am 
| isfled that the use of coffee causes much illness in 
many ways. Yours for progression, 
7 Tremont Row. DR. L. W. FOWLER. 


? 





Prepared by M. S. AVER, Boston, Mass. 
Principal wholesale and retail grocers sell it. 


But they | 
have the good sense not to interfere with | 


hard working men who use their evenings | 


Our stock in each department is unexcelled. 


WE INVITE INSPECTION. 
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Tour 
CONCORD, 


| THE HOME OF 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors cag 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
| BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished with a guide to all 
points of interest. 


Hacks at the Depot and telephone connection. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





HOLLIS STREET. 


ISAAC B. RICH........ Proprietor and Manager 


‘)Matinecs only | Monday, Oct. 3. 
Droll, Dainty, Merry, Musical, 


Miss HELYETT 


Adapted by DAVID BELASCO. 


LOUISE LESLIE-CARTER 


And an excellent cast of 50. 
Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 





Oct. 10—DANIEL FROHMAN'’S N. Y. Lyceum 
Theatre Co. in ‘“*THE GREY MARE,” 


PARK THEATRE. 
Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - Manager. 
Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager. 
STILL BOOMING. 
. 
R ices SURPRISE 
PARTY 
in a superb produc- ( + ] 
tien of Barnet & 
Pflueger’s Histori- 149? 
cal Burlesque, 
Only Musical Attraction in Town. 
Brilliant Costumes! Fretty Girls! 


Gorgeous Scenery! Grand Cast! 
Every Evening at 7.45. Saturday Matinee at 2. 














Oct. 2— Second of Rice’s Sunday Concerts. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON, 





Proprietor and Manager. 





LAST WEEK OF 


Mrs. Potter & Mr. Bellew 


Monday Evening, Oct. 3, also Tuesday and 
Wednesday Evening and Wed. Matinee, 


“She Stoops to Conquer.” 


Thursday Evening, also Friday and Saturday 
Evenings and Saturday Matinee, 


Zola’s Therese. 
Next attraction—WHITE SQUADRON. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


MR. C. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 


Week Oct. 3. 
Evenings at 8, Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
46 
A NUTMEC MATCH.” 
The Winsome Young Comedienne, 
ANNIE LEWIS. 
Great Cast, Scenery and Effects. 
Next attraction—Reobert Mantell, 








MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


Mechanics’ Building, Boston. 
OCTOBER Sto DECEMBER 3. 


Daily, (0 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


Machinery in Operation. 
Grand Electrical Exhibit. 
Band and Organ Concerts. 
Domestic Science Department. 
Free Cooking Lectures Daily. 
Spacious Art Galleries. 


The progress of our country during four centuries of 
= mee and manufacturing improvement in epi- 
me. —— 


ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 


| EARNING 
PIANO. 


LATEST AND BEST METHODS. 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD. 


Over 500,000 copies sold. Price, American fingering, 
$3.00; Foreign fingering, $3.00. 


MASON’S PIANOFORTE TECHNICS. 


The embodiment of the eminent author’s progres- 
sive ideas with regard to TOUCH, TECHNIQUE, LE- 
GATO PLAYING, STACCATO, ACCENTUATION, ete. 
With valuable chapters on MENTAL DISCIPLINE, 
or the MIND IN PLAYING, RHYTHM, VELOCITY, ete. 
The best work published for teachers and advanced 
students. Price, 2.50. 


MASON & HOADLEY’S SYSTEM FOR 
BEGINNERS. 


 — 
With either American or Foreign fingering. Price, 
American fingering, $3.00; Foreign fingering, $3.00. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
METHOD. 


TT 
In three parts. Price, each, $1.50; complete, $3.00. 
Two editions, American and Foreign fingering. 


PETER’S ECLECTIC PIANO. 


Over 300,000 copies sold. Price, $3.00. 


BELLAK’S ANALYTICAL METHOD. 


Price in paper, 75 cents; in boards, §1.0u. 


WINNER'S EUREKA METHOD. 


The latest book issued, with illustrations of hand 
positions. Paper, 75 cents; boards, $1.00. 




















TO 
PLAY 
THE 


























Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N.Y. 
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A SMALL, SWEET WAY. 


There's never a rose in all the world 
But makes some green spray sweeter ; 
There’s never a wind in all the sky 
But makes some bird wing fleeter ; 
There’s never a star but brings to heaven 
Some silver radiance tender, 
And never a rosy cloud but helps 
To crown the sunset splendor ; 
No robin but may thrill some heart, 
His dawnlight gladness voicing. 
God gives us all some small, sweet way 


To set the world rejoicing. 
—Pres. Journal. 


tor 
THE BIRD WITH A BROKEN WING. 


I walked through the woodland meadows, 
Where sweet the thrushes sing; 
And found, on a bed of mosses, 
A bird with a broken wing. 
I healed its wound, and each morning 
It sang its old sweet strain ; 
But the bird with a broken pinion, 
Never soared as high again. 


I found a young life broken 
By Sin’s seductive art; 

And touched with a Christlike pity 
I took him to my heart. 

He lived with a noble purpose, 
And struggled not in vain; 

But the life that sin had stricken 
Never soared as high again. 








But the bird with a broken pinion 
Kept another from the snare ; 
And the life that sin had stricken 
Raised another from despair. 

Each loss has its compensation, 
There is healing for every pain; 

But the bird with a broken pinion 
Never soars as high again. 


~~ 
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WE ARE COMING. 


BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY. 











We are coming, we are coming, from the city’s 
busy humming, 
From the office and the workshop, chained and 
: fettered, bought and sold; 
Freedom from her heights is calling, voices ris- 
ing, swelling, falling, 
“Come, enlist beneath our banner, let your 
names be all enrolled, 
Fight for liberty and manhood, flinging out 
the flag of gold.”” 


We are coming, hear the ringing of the answer- 
ing echoes winging 
From the farm, and home, and hamlets, from 
the palace and the slum ; 
And the woe of human wailing seems subdued 
in the prevailing 
Of the joyous children’s voices, voices that 
were hushed or dumb. 
Mothers, sisters, wives and sweethearts swell 
the chorus, ‘*Yes, we come!”’ 


We are coming from all stations, from the 
thronging of all nations, 
We have struck for God and freedom, let the 
lip of scorn be curled! 
But our chains we slaves are breaking, and we 
feel the thrill awaking 
In the anthem of thanksgiving which we send 
across the world, 
To our brothers in their weakness, where our 
banner is unfurled. 


We are coming, we are coming! Hear the 
bugles, hear the drumming, 
Hear the tread of marching armies, see the 
golden banner waves! 
Alcohol we are dethroning, but the law, his fate 
bemoaning, 
Props with Tammany his kingdom, dotted 
with dishonored graves— 
Forges manacles to fetter all her free, rejoicing 
slaves. 


And her syrens of temptation, in this boasted 
Christian nation, 
Woo and lure them to enslave them, pull them 
backward with their might; 
Oh, shame, dull bearts and sleeping ears, deaf to 
human weeping! 
But the souls that slumbered waken, and the 
wronged will win the fight, 
Just as sure as God is Justice, just as sure as 
right is right. 
Or 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


HELEN'S VICTORY. 


BY E. E. BARTLETT. 


It was a beautiful day in the month of 
roses ; the birds sang amid the leafy trees, 
the flowers bloomed in freshness and 
beauty, making the air fragrant with their 
sweetest perfume, when Helen Foster 
promised to be a true and loving wife to 
Henry Burton, receiving his promise to 
love, honor and cherish her, and listened 
with pride and joy to the rich tones of 
his manly voice as he followed the minis- 
ter in the impressive service, saying ‘* With 
all my worldly goods I thee endow.” 

This marriage was not, however, sug- 
gested by any thought of pecuniary profit 
on either side. There had been no dis- 
cussion of property rights or sharing of 
income, as might be expected in these 
days. Meeting in early life when habits 
were in a formative state, they had grown 
together in sympathies and mutual con- 
fidence. Their courtship had been one 
of years, though unrecognized until 
within a few weeks of their marriage, 
when the true nature of their regard for 
each other was revealed to them from the 
fact that the House of Burton, Van Zant 
& Co. found it necessary to send their 
confidential clerk abroad to transact some 





| vided for its comfort. 





business requiring a long absence. Then 
the question of a speedy marriage and a 
combined business and pleasure trip was 
discussed, and sanction from Helen’s 
friends obtained. They were social 
and intellectual equals, and everything 
pointed to a happy union. So it was that 
a brilliant June day witnessed the cere- 
mony that gave to Helen Foster the legal 
right to the name of Burton, and the pro- 
tecting love of one so dear to her. 

The wedding journey was a success, 
the sight-seeing both pleasant and profit- 
able. The long stay in Paris and London 
for business brought the first faint shadow 
of unhappiness to Helen. 

She had always been liberally supplied 
with pocket mouey by her father, and had 
learned to use her allowance carefully, 
taking pride in having something left at 
the end of each quarter. She had used 





| for more. 


sparingly her father’s parting gift, but | 
before the end of the six months in London | 


she had used the last dollar. Then she 
began to wonder how she was to get any 
more. Shecould not now expect her father 
to supply her needs. She did not think 
of asking her husband for money, so she 
tried to do without. As the holidays ap- 
proached, it was a great trial to her to 
forego the pleasure of former years, in 
sending gifts to friends across the water. 
Still, she said nothing, till her husband 
proposed the purchase of some things he 
had seen, for this purpose. To this she 
gladly assented and proposed the pur- 
chase of some other things, also. 
Later on, he accompanied her upon a 
shopping expedition, and paid for all the 
things she suggested, and for his own 
purchases as well, and no doubt thought 
that he was doing the correct thing. 
Helen gave him credit for generous inten- 
tions. 

While it was a gratification to her to be 
able to remember her home friends, she 
could not repel the thought that they 
were not her gifts as in former years. 
It was true that Henry had promised to 
endow her with all his worldly goods, so 
that what was his, was hers also; but it 
did not seem the same when he paid for 
the things as when she paid for them her- 
self. Then, too, she had bought nothing 
for him, and really could not give him 
anything, for she could not ask him 
to pay for a gift for himself. That 
would not “be giving him anything; so 
she contented herself with making for 
him a fancy pen-wiper of materials she 
had. 

Among her own Christmas gifts she 
received from her father a check for an 
amount much larger than her usual quar- 
terly allowance. With this she resolved 
to be very prudent and saving, for she 
now felt sure she should have none from 
Henry without asking for it, the thought 
of doing which was humiliating to her. 

To her gratification, they returned to 
America before her supply of pocket 
money gave out. After boarding for a 
while, they went to housekeeping. Helen’s 
father bought and furnished for them a 
pretty house, and placed to their credit a 
sum bearing interest equal to her annual 
allowance. Of this Helen fondly thought 
when disposed to wonder what she should 
do for the many little things she needed, 
of which Henry did not think. He was 
very generous, and bought many articles 
of dress and ornamentation which she did 
not need, but such things seemed like 
presents, and she could not speak of it. 

The months drifted by without any 
sign of interest from the invested fund; 
but now the near advent of a little stranger 
into their family made it necessary to 
speak of the things which must be pro- 
To a suggestion of 
these needs, Henry had said: “Go to 


| Nelson, Brown & Co., and get whatever 


you think best.’’ Toa further suggestion 
that she would rather pay the cash, he 
replied, ‘‘Oh, my credit is good for all 
that you will want.” 


way; so the cambrics and embroideries, 
the muslins and laces, and the dainty 
white flannels were bought, and other 
needs supplied at the same time. 

When they first began housekeeping, 
Henry had attended to the marketing; 
but, wearying of the task after a few 
weeks, he adopted the order system, pro- 
viding a book in which all orders were to 
be recorded. Helen had not been pleased 
with the plan, but as she knew it was a 
plan followed in many families, she 
thought it would be all right. It went on 
for some months after the little one had 
come to gladden their home, when one 
day Henry came to her with a long bill of 
items charged at their grocer’s, saying, 
“My dear, I don’t like to trouble you 
about such matters, but we are having 
such large bills for small items. With 
only three in the family, we ought to do 
with less, I am sure.”’ 

‘**Well, you know that in having every- 
thing charged, we may be paying for 
some things we have not had.” 

‘*Hardly that, I think; but, if you look 


Distasteful as was | 
the necessity imposed, she saw no other | 





a little more closely to it, you will find 
that Nora is wasteful.” 

“Perhaps she is. I do not know that 
we can do with less, but if you are willing 
to give me the money to buy with, I will 
see what can be done,”’ Helen replied. 

“Oh, no, dear. [ do not want to put 
any such burden upon you. Only look a 
little more closely after Nora.” 

“I do not think that we shall find any 
leak there worth minving; the trouble is 
with your credit system.” 

“Oh, well, if you really think you can 
do any better, why, try it. Here is five 
dollars; see how far you can make it go.” 

Helen decided to go to the markets her- 
self, partly for the pleasure of spending 
the money herself ; but she soon found that 
it did not take long to spend five dollars, 
and that it was not a pleasant task to ask 
When she made the remark 
that she needed more money, she met the 
surprised look and exclamation of dis- 
pleasure, though uttered pleasantly: 
‘*What! used all that money so quickly! 
I thought that you would make it last a 
week.” Helen was too much hurt to 
reply, so she took the money offered her 
in silence. By close calculation, she 
managed to get through another week. 
Then she waited a day, thinking that 
more might be given without asking; but 
she waited in vain. When she said she 
was out of money, Henry said, half im- 
patiently: “I do not see that it makes 
much difference which way we manage, 
the expense is about the same.” Grieved 
by the seeming want of appreciation, she 
said nothing; but when another week 
came round, she resolved upon a new 
plan. Making an itemized account of her 
own purchases for the table, she took it, 
with the bill that had caused the changed 
plan, and placed them both beside his 
plate at the supper table, and asked him 
to look them over. He only glanced at 
them, then inquired, ‘‘What does this 
mean? I thought I gave you the money 
for these things.” 

‘You did. The billis paid. I want you 
to see the difference between the cash and 
credit system.” 

“Oh, ye—es. I see. Five dollars dif- 
ference in favor of a cashsystem. ‘lhat’s 
an argument in favor of a cash business 
for the future, isn’t it?” 

“I think so. And now that I know what 
will be needed each week, you must give 
me the money by the month, so that I 
shall have it at hand, if you wish to con- 
tinue as we have begun.” 

“Why? Can’t you ask for it when you 
want it?” 

“Yes, but it is not convenient, and 
there seems to be no need of it.” 

For a moment he sat tapping the table 
meditatively, then rising he said: ‘*Here 
is ten dollars, make it go as far as you 
can.” 

Nothing more was said upon the subject. 
When the money was used, they went 
back to the old credit system, because she 
would not ask for more. Seasons came 
and went. When there were things 
needed for the house, she mentioned the 
fact. When holiday or other gifts were 
required, they consulted together about 
quality or kind of gift. Henry seemed 
willing to purchase anything Helen de- 
sired, but preferred to pay for it himself. 
There probably seemed to him no selfish- 
ness in this mode of procedure, and 
Helen did not in her heart accuse him of 
being selfish; indeed, in many ways she 
thought him generous. Yet many times 
she felt her dependence keenly, especially 
when called upon for aid in church or 
charitable purposes. She was obliged to 
say, ‘I will tell my husband about it,” or 
**You must call on Mr. Burton. He al- 
ways attends tosuch matters.” 

In this way, eight years of their mar- 
ried life passed away, happy because har- 
monious, but sadly marred by this one 
shadow. One day, in the early autumn, 
Helen was solicited to join a woman’s 
club, in the objects of which she was 


| deeply interested; but, alas! she had no 





money for the membership fee. But she 
could tell Henry about it. He would 
surely approve ; he was himself a member 
of two clubs. That evening she men- 
tioned the ladies’ call upon her. 

‘They were very kind to think of you; 
but you surely do not want to join their 
club? You have calls enough upon your 
time now,” he replied. 

“*T have no duties that this club would 
interfere with, and I certainly do wish to 
join it.” 

Henry lifted his eyebrows, a habit he 
had when annoyed. 


it.” 

At the mention of the use to be made of 
the fees and dues, he said, ‘*That’s only a 
waste of your money; I should not want 
to be so foolishly extravagant, if | were 
you; but you can doas you please.”’ With 
this remark, he resumed his paper, and 
Helen went to the nursery to see that 
Annie was properly cared for, fully de- 
termined that she would join that club, 


“Oh, well, if you | 
care so much, and have time, why, join | 


and find some way to get the money, for 
she knew that all her—in some respects— 
more fortunate acquaintances, would say, 
“Ah! Isn't it too bad Mrs. Burton can’t 
join, because her husband won't give her 
the money!” Or, as she had heard it said 
of others. ‘‘How that husband of hers 
does keep her nose to the grindstone!” 
For many days she studied the ques- 
tion, how to get the money. She could 
| not take in sewing, as some women she 
| knew did ; besides, she felt that it would be 
| robbing those who were dependent on 
their toil for bread, to increase the labor 
market, already too full. She could pawn 
some of the jewelry which her husband 
had given her; but then she might never 





sell it outright, as she had some of her 


no one but herself. For a long time she 
sat with a locket in her hands, which her 
husband had given her in the early days 
of their acquaintance, debating her right 
to part withit. At last she put it away, 
and entertained another thought. By a 
careful use of milk, she could make the 
milk tickets count for some saving in the 
course of a year. She had heard mission- 
aries urge this saving in the household 
supplies. ‘‘An egg less in the cake, a little 
less sugar in the preserves, smaller pieces 
of pie for dessert,” would not be missed, 
and the saving would enable a woman to 
give a dollar to help convert the heathen. 
If it would not be cheating her husband 
to save— without his knowledge—for the 
church, it would not for the present pur- 
pose. Surely Christian teachers would 
not advise anything wrong; yet many 
women gave from the household stores, 
when their husbands would not have 
givena penny. Wasit right? Her clear 
moral perception did not desert her. She 
saw that her question must be answered 
in the negative. Her whole moral nature 
shrank from the lie she must constantly 
practise if she once began. But, had she 
not the same right to the income that he 
had? Had he not said, before God and 
man, ‘With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow?” Did not these solemn words 
mean anything? Was she having her 
share! Was not her husband defrauding 
her by not giving her the control of her 
proper share of the income? Defrauding 
her of independence and force of char- 
acter! But because of this, which she 
felt to be true, it would not be right to de- 
ceive him; an equal wrong would not 
make the other right. The only true 
course was to convince Henry of the 
wrong he was doing her. Once resolved 
upon a course of action, it did not take her 
long to put it in operation. 

The next morning Helen thought an 
auspicions time to begin a series of in- 
quiries, and was so pre-occupied in think- 
ing how to open the conversation that 
Henry noticed her abstracted air, and 
asked playfully, ‘‘What serious matter 
engages your attention this morning, 
Helen?” 

“T want to know something, and was 
thinking how to ask you.” 

‘*Ha, ha, ha! I’m glad to find you so 
true a follower of St. Paul. The dear old 
bachelor! he knew how to advise women. 
But what is it you wish to know?” 

‘*When the house and furnishings were 
paid for, there were four thousand dollars 
left, were there not?” 

“Yes.” 

‘*Where is that money now?” 

‘*Your father invested it in a first-class 
mortgage, which has yet three years to 
run.” 

‘Isn't there always interest on money 
so invested ?"’ 

“Yes. But what is this unusual in- 
terest in business ?” 

“T thought it time there was some in- 
terest due, that [ could have to use.” 

‘There is none due now,” said Henry 
slowly. ‘*The interest is paid annually, 
and it has been used so far in our current 
expenses; but what do you want money 
for? Do you not have all you want?” 

‘*No, and never have had since we were 
married.” 

‘*T am very sorry, dear, if I have been 
neglectful; but you know that you had 
only to ask, and you could have anything 
within the limits of my purse to provide. 
I think it has been your own fault if you 
have not had all you needed.” 

‘*Perhaps so; but you know that I do 
not like to ask for money.” 

‘There has been no need of that. You 
know that you can order whatever you 
| want at any of the stores; and I have 





| always given whatever you said to the 
church and for charities, and taken you 
to all the lectures, concerts, or anything 
else you wished to see or hear. I don’t 
see what more I could have done.” 

‘*Did it never occur to you that I might 
like to ride on the horse cars, or have a 
cab when you were not with me?” 

‘‘Why have you not spoken of this be- 
fore? You know that you could have 
such small change any time,” he said in 
an injured tone. 





be able to redeem it, so she might as well | 


own trinkets which would be missed by | 


**Would you like to ask for five or ten 
cents every time you wanted to ride on 
the cars, or buy a cigar, or for twenty-five 
cents to pay your dues at the club?” 

“No, of course not.” 

**Then why should you expect me to ask 
for such small sums?” 

“I don’t expect you to. 
have not done it.” 
| “And Ido not intend to. That is why 
| L asked about the interest.” 
| Well,” he said, absently ; then, rising, 
| he left the room, and soon Helen heard 
| the hall door close. ‘Then she knew that 
| he had gone to the office. She did not fee} 
| discouraged, although she had apparently 
| gained nothing. 

One evening, a week later, Annie was 

| asking her father for pennies for candy. 

| ‘*Why,” said he, ‘*you are getting to be 
a regular little tease. By-and-by you 
won’t think papa of any use but to dis- 
tribute pennies!” 

‘Then you must not educate the child 
in that way,” said Helen, as Annie, hay- 
ing received her penny, slid from her 
father’s knee and went off to bed. 

‘*What do you mean?” 

‘**T mean that if you continue to give her 
the penny when she asks, she will con- 
tinue to ask.” 

‘*But you would not have me refuse?” 

‘“No, but she is old enough to have a 
certain sum each week with which to buy 
her slate pencils, sponges, and such things. 
Then, if she uses it all before the week is 
out, she must wait until more is due.” 

Henry laughed immoderately at the 
queer idea. ‘Then it suddenly occurred to 
him to ask, “Is that the way your father 
did by you, Helen?” 

‘*Yes, and I always had money of my 
own. I do not remember ever asking any 
one for pennies.” 

‘That is why you do not ask for them 
now? You never learned how?” 

‘“*It is perhaps why I do not like to do 
it now. But Ido not think that any in- 
telligent woman should be treated like an 
idiot or a slave.” 

‘*But women are not treated as slaves. 
I provide for you”— 

“So does a master for his slave, the 
keeper for the idiot in his care; or he, 
like a pauper, is left to beg.” 

“Oh, Helen, this is too much! 
unreasonable!” 

“It is only the truth. 
one may read.” 

Henry began pacing the room. Pres- 
ently he went out, and soon the street 
door closed behind him. It waslate when 
he returned. Helen was waiting for him 
as usual. No allusion was made to the 
conversation of the early evening. A week 
passed away, the subject was not again 
mentioved. Henry was at times silent and 
pre-occupied; Helen, busy with the 
thought of what more she could say to 
make him see the truth. One evening he 
went out directly after tea. It was his 
club night, so that Helen did not expect 
him early; but he surprised her by a re- 
turn within an hour. 

Taking a seat by her side, he said: 

‘Darling, I have been very selfish all 
these years. Because the law gave me the 
care and control of your money, I have 
used it as my own, never thinking that you 
needed anything that my love did not 
supply, or that you could derive the same 
pleasure from spending your own money 
that I did, or that its possession could 
give you the sense of power and dignity 
one cannot feel without it. I have not 
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been an apt pupil, but I have learned the 
lesson. Ido not want to keep my wife as 
a slaveor a pauper. Here is a bank-book. 
You will find three hundred dollars to 
your credit. Hereafier, the interest on 
the mortgage will be paid to you. The 
money for our current expenses we will 
put in a common fund, which you must 
feel is ours, not mine alone, and use it as 
you think best. Whatever sum you think 
best for Annie to have, we will give her; 
but you must teach her to use it. Now, 
dear, if you can forgive my blindness all 
these years, we may be happy yet.” 

‘‘We have been happy in the past, 
Henry, and this expression of your love 
and confidence has made me still more 
happy. Now the shadows are all gone. 
This Christmas-tide gift is the most valua- 
ble you have ever bestowed upon me, a 
gift I trust you will never regret.” 

And he never did. In her enlarged life 
from that day on, they both found occa- 
sion to rejoice in the victory gained over 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


FAIRY BLESSING. 





BY AMOS R. WELLS. 





In the grass lay litrle Elsie on a fairy holiday. 

And she got a fairy blessing from whatever came 
that way; 

For a spider brought her patience, and the house- 
dog brought her love, 

And the wise birds brought her music from the 
heavens up above, 

And a brown bee gave her sweetness, and the 

| elm-tree gave her grace, 

And a butterfly brought beauty to her dainty 

baby face, 

And the sunshine gave her gladness, and the 
blue sky gave her peace, 

And the oak-tree up above her gave her health 
and strength’'s increase ; 

So we lifted little Elsie from her hiding in the 
grass, 

And the blessed years soon told us what the fays 
had brought to pass. — Wide Awake. 


— 
“FIRE! FIRE!” IN CHINA. 





old-time prejudice and custom. 
Madison, Wis. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL ITEMS. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 20, 1892. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of Indianapo- 
lis, president of the National Council of 
Women of the United States, has returned 
from Europe, where she has been working 
in Germany, France and Belgium to 
arouse interest among women in the 
World’s Congress of Women, to be held 
next May in Chicago, under the auspices 
of the National Council of Women and 
the Woman’s Branch of the World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. Everywhere the women abroad ex- 
hibited deep interest and great enthusiasm 
in the World’s Congress of Women, and 
much desire that the representative women 
of their countries be present at its meet- 
ing. 

In Germany, as Mrs. Sewall has already 
informed your readers, the Empress Fred- 
erick, who has been the inspiration and 
originator of almost all the work of women 
along any advanced lines, accorded Mrs. 
Sewall a long interview, in which to pre- 
sent the plans of the coming World's Con- 
gress of Women. Her Majesty expressed 
great interest in the work, and promised 
her active codperation with the leaders 
among German women to secure an ade- 
quate representation of the work done in 
their country. Mrs. Sewall was deeply 
impressed with the thoroughness and 
energy of the German thinkers and work- 
ers for the advancement of womanhood 
along educational and philanthropic lines. 
In France and Belgium Mrs. Sewall held 
a number of meetings of the same public 
character, in which she met the leaders in 
these countries, who expressed sympathy 
with the movement which she represent- 
ed, and assured her of the cordial coéper- 
ation of the French women. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sewall sailed from Havre 
August 27 on the steamer La Burgogne, 
and, arriving in New York the night of 
Sept. 3, were quarantined until the eve- 
ning of the 8th, when they came immedi- 
ately to Philadelphia. On the morn- 
ing of the 9th, Mrs. Sewall, Susan B. 
Anthony, president of the National-Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, and by 
virtue of that office a member of the offi- 
eial board of the National Council of 
Women, and the corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Foster Avery, conferred upon the 
work done this past summer and to be 
done between now and next May. The 
Secretary reported some work done in 
connection with the Council's Committee 
on Divorce Reform, in the way of ascer- 
taining the opinion of the contributors to 
the support of the National Divorce Re- 
form League as to the eligibility and 
desirability of women upon the managing 
Board of the League. The Chairman of 
the Council’s Committee has not yet re- 
turned from an absence in Japan, so that 
at present no further work can be done. 

The first part of the symposium on 
Dress Reform, prepared under the aus- 
pices of the Council’s Committee—Chair- 
man, Mrs. Frances E. Russell, St. Paul— 
and appearing in this month’s Arena, is a 
sufficient report of the work so far done 
by this Committee. As soon as Mrs. 
Russell can secure from her committee a 
recommendation of the costume which 
they think most suitable for business 
hours, the Executive Board of the Coun- | 
cil will consider the feasibility of recom- | 
mending this costume to women expect- 
ing to attend the Chicago Exposition. 

RACHEL FosTER AVERY, 
Corresponding Secretary N.C. W. 
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The fact that thirty-three States of this 
Union have adopted some form of the 
Australian or secret ballot is an indication 
that polling places needed to be purged of 
ward politicians.— Pacific Ensign. 
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Do nor fail to read our advertising 
columns. 


In all big cities, as well as all little 
| cities of China, everything is built of 
wood. ‘The houses of the poorer people 
are built so close together you could 
hardly slip a piece of paper, edgewise, 
between them. 

The windows are made of oiled paper, 
and often the front of the house is only 
an oiled paper screen, closed at night and 
open through the day. 

Every twenty rods or so there is a high 
brick wall, extending from one street 
through to the street in the rear. These 
are fire walls, to fence in a fire and keep 
it from consuming the entire city. 

The people are very careless in their 
use of lights. They have real paper Chi- 
nese lanterns for lighting the house or 
going about at night, and they are con- 
stantly setting off fire-crackers for relig- 
ious festivals. 

Whenever a house catches fire, gongs 
are struck, bells are rung, and every one 
shouts and runs to the fire. They have 
fire engines which they call water dragons, 
and the men employed to use them come 
rushing in from all directions, in their 
uniforms. 

Another very important element at a 
fire is the sikhs, or police. For when one 
house catches fire, it is believed that every 
other house between the two walls will be 
burned, and so,without attempting to put 
out the fire, each one takes as much of 
the property as can be obtained, and runs 
off. Whenever the sikhs see any one 
carrying off anything they like, they take 
it away. 

They all have a grand time at a fire—al] 
but those who lose by it, and none of 
them have very much to lose. Then the 
moment the fire is extinguished, they go 
to work to rebuild, dumping the ashes and 
burned timbers from their lot upon the 
property of the man where the fire 
started. That poor fellow suffers most, 
for often in a large city he must carry 
that mass of half-burned refuse for two 
or three miles before he can find another 
place to dump it. So, very often he be- 
comes discouraged, and leaves his lot 
altogether. Often you will see, in a block, 
one vacant lot, only a pile of ashes, over- 
grown with weeds, and that is how it 
came about. The law says it is a just 
punishment.—- Warren H. Frych in Our Lit 
tle Men and Women. 


HUMOROUS. 


Wooden—Wasn’t that a finished sermon! 
Buljinch—Yes, but 1 thought for a while 
it never would be. 


“What is meant by realistic fiction?” 
‘Tt means the kind of fiction in which the 
writer gives his characters his own virtues 
and his neighbors’ failings.”— Puck. 


Poet’s Wife—They say that poetry is a 
drug in the market. Poet—Nonsense! If 
you’d ever sold any poetry and bought 
any drugs, you would know the dif- 
ference. 

Mr. De Brute—My wife haa a dog which 
knows a hundred difterent tricks. Wouldn’t 
you like to have him? Showman—Indeed 
I would. Is he for sale? ‘*No.” **Won't 
she sell him at any price!” “No.” “Then 
why do you speak to me about him?” “_ 
was in hopes maybe you would steal him.’ 
—Good News. 

Johnny Briggs—Aint you sorry winter 
is comin’ so soon? Tommy Figg—Naw. 
When it is winter, I get time to stay up 
longer after dark.—Jndianapolis Journal. 

Algy (whose incessant chatter has scared 
away the fish)—Oh, I say now, you've 
caught a dozen and I none. What do you 
fish with? Old Angler—With bated breath. 
—Smith, Gray & Co.'s Monthly. 


The Alarum. Frau M.—Anna, what are 
you going to do with that clock? Servant 





| —Please’m, it belongs to our lodger, and 


I'm taking itto the watchmaker’s. It’s in 
| an awful bad way. Do you know, ma’am, 
it goes to pieces every morning at five, 
and makes such a din that nobody can 
sleep.—Spassvogel. 


Disraeli had a most convenient and com- 
fortable fashion of acknowledging presen- 
tation copies of books. **Mr. Disraeli,” he 
would write, ‘“‘presents his compliments 


| to Mr. X., and will lose no time in perus- 


ing his interesting work.” 








CeNED and Paints which stain 

tne hands oS the iron, and burn 

Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor. 

mi ‘Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin 
or glass package with every purchase. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are | 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman's Jour- 
NAL; No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's Jovrnat Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's Jovurnat Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail | 
for 10 cents. | 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. | 

Woman = Catechism, by Lucy Stone. | 

Why the W. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Loyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Saffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man's Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. Juhn D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rey. C. C. Harrah. 

"The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 


Adams. 
Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 


B. Blackwell. 

Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents, 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 5€ cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 


James Freeman 


by George 





WHAT STRONGER PROOF 

Is needed of the merit of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla than the hundreds of letters con- 
tinually coming in telling of marvellous 
cures it has effected after all other rem- 
edies had failed? Truly, Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla possesses peculiar curative power 
unknown to other medicines. 





Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 


THe OLDEST FisH MARKET IN BosTon. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 








DANGEROUS 


There are nails falsely called ‘‘Hot- -Forged,’’ which really are ‘‘cold-rolled’’ and 


‘*clipped.”’ 
down cold to the proper thickness. 
to form a point. 


resulting in possible lockjaw and death. 


length they are the 
point, avoid them ; they are cc 











HORSESHOE NAILS. 


In their manufacture a blunt piece of iron is formed hot and then is rolled 
From the end of this blank a V-shaped piece is clipped 
This process is liable to separate the fibres 
and cause the nail to split, so that when driven into the 
horse’s foot one portion penetrates into the sensitive part, 


Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing box. 
ot -Ferged Putnam. I 
j-rolled and dangerous, 


Large Colored Picture.no advertising on it,“The Fairy and the Thorn,” Free.Send 10e for packing. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“Father wants you to be sure 
and shoe our horse with 


Putnam Nails.” 


“Even the children have heard of the Putnam Nail 
and ask for it”—so says one of our competitors. 
Putnam Nails are t..c best because they 
are Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed, 
and are the only ones in which the old hand 
process is followed. They will hold the shoe 
until it is worn oui, and cannot Split or 
Sliver because of the way they are made. 
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If their edges are smooth for the whole 
they show marks of the shears near the 
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M EDICAL REGISTER. 





The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES, 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians-~ Surgeons | 


BOSTON, MASS, 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send for a 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages in a 
three years’ course "of study. It is well established, 
and from the ny has admitted women stu- 
dents. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The winter session opens September 28, 1892. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 


SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session aoe October Ist; ending May, 1 
Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, oe 
ratory Work, and full Clinical ovens. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of ed York. For announcements 


and information aMEY Bi BLACKWELL, M. D., Dzax 
28 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially Com rp which disturb the nervous 
system. m 44 has been convene it BATHS, for 

giving ELECTRICAL and 
Simple or medicated, as the case , inay req uire, af 
thorough diagnosis of the pee disease (using 
Conant 8 Cabinet). During 20 poor 
pan no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
ual to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, or 
o ae The Doctor is Loren? lectric in her prac- 
tice; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Advice iven and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. Office Huurs, 9 to 4 daily. Thursdays ex 
cepted. Take elevator. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Lake Champlain Route 


FOR 


Adirondacks and Montreal 














On and after July 4, 1892 (Sundays excepted), 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


Will leave Boston as follows: 


8.00 A. M., DAY EXPRESS, 





TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH, | 
The Philanthropist. | 
Published monthly for the Promotion of Socia | 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the | 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- | 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL, ) | 
ANNA RICE POWELL, \ PP!TORS. | 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. | 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. | 
Five copies, a year, $2.00 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 3 | 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. | 
Address |= 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, | 
P.O. Box 2554, New York City. 


10.30 A. M.. MONTREAL FLYER. 
7.00 P. M., NIGHT EXPRESS. 


Palace, Parlor and Sleeping Cars run through to 
Burlington, Vt., Plattsburg, N. Y., and Montreal, P. Q., 


| without change. 


ge. 

For tickets, time tables or further information, ap- 
ply at 20 Washington St., or at Passenger Station, 
Causeway St., — 

. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 


Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 
SUBSCRIBERS ANTES for a Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, gather o ~ {+t or 
THE Wie ge sy ol cAMPATG 
qemeetee. an sated by subscription. The 
phy is tty my the interests of Miss Carroll, 
and compiled from —— and Con, ional records’ 
It =e be orde he Woman’s JouRNAL Office 


| Boston Mass., at $1. o per copy. 


| A Bonanza for Writers ! 


TO WRITE OR NOT TO WRITE. 


Hints to Writers personally contributed by emi- 
nent authors. A book of suggestions con- 
cerning all kinds of literary and 
journalistic work. 








Among the contributors are: William Dean How- 
ells, George William Curtis, Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas entworth Higginson, Hezekiah Battes- 
worth, Oscar Fay Adams, James Je y 
Edward W. Bok, Margaret Deland, Ella Wheelet 
Wilcox, Mrs. Frank slie, Abby’ Morton Diaz, 
Maurice Francis Egan, A . Curtis Bond, Madeline 8: 
Bridges, Marshal P. Wild er, Tom Masson, Fred. 
Lyster, Charles Warren Stoddard, Brander Mathews, 
Adrian Schade van Westrum, Edward 8. van Zile, 
Louise Imogen Guiney,George Canning Hill,George 
Batholomew, Lucy Stone Blackwell. 

“To Write or not to Write”’ meets the accumulated 
and urgent inquiries called forth by a ‘Letter of 
Advice to Beginners,’’ with one comprehensive re. 
ply. It specially meets the wants of young writers 
thirsting for literary fame. Price, $1.00. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price by THE CO-OPERATIVE Lit. 
EKRARY SYNDICATE, 59-A Ames Building. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE LITERARY SYNDICATE crit- 
icises, edits and places manuscript for the author, 
and undertakes every sort of work between au- 
thor and publisher. sirable articles are syndi- 
cated, thus securing to patrons a higher price than 
if sold to a single publication. Address 


Co-operative Literary Syndicate, 


59-A AMES BUILDING, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Biliousness, 
Constipation, Headache, and Piles. 
Any lady can take these as they ar: 


LIVER 
PILL not oe | iy | wy oe pellets. 
BROWN & CO.’s The best and most 


WINE OF COCA. Sz SPAY 


TONIC and stimu- 
lant. $1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street. 


KENIG 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas 
CorrRa BACON FOSTER. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUVART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Housten Cotten Exchange and 
0 ce, 





Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State. 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. i ~omam 
made and values guaraD for non-residents. 


A ‘CLEAR COMPLEXION, 
= rye and aralth 
P. Brow 


TISSUE BUILDER 


beautifies the skin aud feeds the 
Ls Jyoventins the shrink- 
w 

Not a cosmetic, but a Natural 
Skin Tonic which most skins, 
kere, sp ‘or —— W344 

ea ponwe: or 

mail, Sead ie toe 8. SAMPL 

with 5, bape per illus. Seven 
Ages of wean 5 Life and devoted the care of i 
and Body. J. G. Brown, 47 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J 


GLASSES. 


ws MOST RELIABLE PLACE 


‘o buy your Spectacles, Eye 
3 ‘lasses, Opera, Field or Ma- 
rine Glasses. Artificial Eyes; 
largest assortment and low 
est prices ip N. E. OPH 
THALMIC SURGEONS’ or 
ders a specialty. 


GEO. H. LLOYD, Optician, 


357 Washington St. Roston. 
Please note the 357. 


Macvind CREAM 

















For Beauti ing, the wo Comptenten. 
Egmeres: all Freckles. Snes, Cover 
all Prockies. ‘Fan. San — = at remne~ 


tng msm een and pormencetiy vest 
xion to its inal 


Awe ieNvver’s Boxe] Pro | Prot.i ia ie 


Lo Cents a ¢ 


Will Somebody Help Her? 


A young woman wishing to study medicine needs 
Good security given for money. Address 


P. 0. Box 158. Arlington Heights, Mass. 


TANTED—Throughout New England,ladies 
W and gentlemen of good social position. A 
dignified and elevating occupation. Ar- 
students especially adapted for this works 
Streeter & Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont 
Street. Take elevator in Crawley’s Store. 
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NO SUFFRAGE, NO SALARY. 


At the banquet given at Des Moines, 
Ia., Sept. 21, in’ connection with the 
Mississippi Valley Conference, Hon. J. 8. 
Polk, a lawyer and prominent business 
man of Des Moines, responded as follows 
to the toast, ‘‘Woman’s Rights, How Best 
Attained” : 

It is the disgrace of our Christian civili- 
zation that, at the close of the nineteenth 
century of the Christian era, woman is 
denied equal rights with man in God’s 
house and God’s presence. Disgraceful 
as it may seem, history demonstrates that 
woman’s degradation and woman's undo- 
ing is largely due to the teachings of Paul 
and the dogmas of the church, which 
teachings and dogmas are in direct viola- 
tion of God’s will and God’s pleasure. 

It ig an old and true saying that “the 
place in which to find a lost article is the 

lace where you lost it.” You, my lady 

nds, must go to the church to demand 
your rights. You must recover your 
equality in the house of God before you 
can successfully demand or enforce such 
equality in the State. If you are nota 
man’s equal in God’s house and in God’s 
resence, you never can be and never will 
hisequal in the State. You must amend 


| the discipline of the church before you can 


demand, with any 
the amendment o 
laws of your State. 
ou must strike the word ‘“‘man” out 
of church discipline and church laws be- 
fore you ean strike the word ‘‘man’”’ out 
of the constitution and laws of the State. 
You must demand and recover the right 
to vote in the church, and aid in making 
its laws, before you will be allowed to 
vote at State elections and aid in molding 
the laws under which youlive. You must 
extort from the church the right to fill 
the office of priest and elder and sit as 
members of ecclesiastical courts, before 
you will be frog en to fill the office of 
gevener of the State or sit upon the 
h that interprets its laws. 

The reason for these assertions is found 
in the fact that the church has for cen- 
turies dominated, and does now, to a very 

t extent, dominate the State. The 
octrines of the church are easily infused 
into the people, and through the people 
into the State and its laws. On the con- 
trary, no idea in violation of the tenets, 
doctrines or beliefs of the church can be 
ingrafted into the laws of the State. An 
attempt on the of the State to reform 
the church or discard its dogmas always 
has been and always will be received with 
violent opposition, if not with rebellion. 

The petitions of women to our legisla- 
tive bodies asking relief from their o 
pressions have been met with contumely 
and contempt. Where legislative bodies 
have given her a respectful hearing. they 
have rejected her plea on the ground that 
to t woman equal rights would be a 
violation of God’s will, and would revolu- 
tionize their notions of religion. 

Wherever woman has demanded and 
pressed her claim for the right of suffrage, 
the religious aspect of the question rises 
up and confronts her. Our law-makers, 
anxious to get rid of the consideration of 
this question, without stopping to reason 
about it, or to consider what is due to 
woman, get desperately religious and hide 
behind the ehurch. Woman, being com- 
pelled to admit that she has no standing 
of equality in the church, necessarily gives 
away her case. Such result is inevitable. 

While I do not advise the abandonment 
of your efforts to obtain your rights in the 
State, | do urge upon you the necessity of 
doubling your eftorts to obtain redress in 
the church. The church is the stronghold 
of your enemies and your oppressors. 
This stronghold you must assault, you 
must capture, or you can never hold the 
vantage you may gain in the State. The 
women of the land, strange as it may 
seem, furnish three-fourths of the mem- 
bers of the church, and they are largely 
responsible for their own disfranchise- 
ment and degradation. You have kept up 
the church by your zeal, your energy and 
your faith. ery largely by your efforts, 
churches are built and ministers paid. If 
it were not for woman, the Christian re- 
ligion would long since have beceme one 
of the “lost arts.” Man betrayed and 
deserted Christ at and prior to his cruci- 
fixion. When seized by the mob, they 
fied from Him and denied Him with bitter 
oaths and curses, and never would have 
gotten together in the church again, had 
it not been for the efforts of woman. 
Woman is under no obligation to her reli- 
gion, her preacher or to her God, to at- 
tend, support and maintain a church and 
a pastor who denies her equal rights with 
man; who has for ages held her in bond- 
age; who has robbed her of every right 
worth possessing, and has affixed the 
badge of degradation upon her, and placed 
a stumbling-block between her and her 
God. Your duty to your God, your duty 
to your neighbor, your children and your- 
self, demands that you rise up in your 
might and throw off this accursed yoke of 
subjection placed upon your necks by 
your churchmen. This is not a matter of 
sentiment. God commanded you to love 
Him with all your might, with all your 
heart and with all your soul, and to love 
your neighbor as yourself. This is the 
sum of your religious and political duties. 
You must obey these commandments, 
you must perform these duties. You have 
no alternative. You cannot so obey with 
your mouth sealed and your limbs fet- 
tered. God commands one thing and your 
church another. Your allegiance is to 
God and not to yourchurch. You cannot 
serve two masters. 

To accomplish your equality in the 
church, you must organize against your 
churchmen. You must go to the church 
door in a solid phalanx, with a firm deter- 
mination to have your rights in the 
church at all hazards. Present respect- 
fully, firmly and cpeemgpens your ulti- 
matum, and if it is not compiied with in 
a reasonable time, expel your preachers 
and your elders from the house of God, 


at hope of success, 
the constitution and 
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A cream of tartar baking Powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength. — Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Roya Bakinoe Powver Co., 106 WallSt., N.Y. 














cut off their salaries, refuse to give them 
countenance or encouragement, take pos- 
session of and organize a Christian church 
in the truest sense of the word; a church 
in which all are free and equal, the high, 
the low, the rich. the poor, the bond, the 
free, the male and the female, and let the 
welkin ring with praises to a God of love, 
a God of justice and a God of equality. 

You have right on your side; you have 
duty on your side; you have God’s com- 
mandments and Christ’s approval on your 
side; as well asa large number of your 
male admirers. With such backing you 
cannot fail. With God and Christ on your 
side, you can well afford to disregard the 
edict of that drunken reveller of Persia, 
mentioned in the book of Esther, and the 
teachings of Paul and Dr. Buckley based 
thereon. The revolution in the church 
will be a short and bloodless one. Just 
as soon as your oppressors recognize that 
you are in earnest, and that you mean 
what you say, they will surrender to you 
and your God. ‘The edict of Ahasuerus, 
engrafted into church laws and church 
disciplines for your degradation, will be 
repealed. God’s will will be inserted in 
lieu thereof. ‘The word ‘tman’”’ will be 
stricken therefrom, and all will be well. 

Having accomplished this revolution in 
the church, and standing, as you should 
do, in God’s house and in God’s presence 
as man’s equal, when you again approach 
the Legislature and Congress, demanding 
the rights due every citizen, you will re- 
ceive, instead of coarse, ribald jests, con- 
tempt and ridicule, the just and equal 
rights of a citizen; the right to vote and 
the right to take part in making and 
moulding the laws under which you live 
and have your being. 

Is not such a consummation devoutly 
to be wished? The prospect of your 
enfranchisement is the silver lining to 
those clouds of fearful portent that are 
now banking up in our political horizon. 
From your influence may we not hope that 
the rising tempest will be stilled, and that 
this government will become, as it should, 
a government of justice, equity and char- 
ity, respected, honored and obeyed by all? 

———~~+or—_ 
WORLD’S FAIR NOTES. 


Miss Jennie Rogers, of Sioux City, who 
is one of the Iowa Board of Lady Manag- 
ers, is said to be one of the best business 
women inthe West. She engages in real 
estate transactions, and thousands of dol- 
lars are entrusted to her for investment 
without so much as a receipt required, so 
perfect is the confidence in her integrity 
and judgment. 

Mrs. Virginia C. Meridith, of Cambridge 
City, has been authorized by the Indiana 
Board of Managers to prepare a mono- 
graph for the World’s Fair on ‘‘Live 
Stock.” She is the only woman in a list 
of ten experts selected to write on special 
topics. As owner and manager of an ex- 
tensive stock farm, and as a recognized 
authority, Mrs. Meridith is eminently 
qualified to do justice to her subject. 

Over sixty women’s organizations have 
applied for headquarters and committee 
rooms in the Woman’s Building. Director 
General Davis and some of the heads, of 
the departments are looking towards the 
Woman’s Building as a place for the edu- 
cational and liberal artsexhibits. Space is 
needed, and they have figured out, so it is 
said, that the women have no use for the 
entire great structure. 

Miss Martha D. Bessey, of 549 East 
Eighty-sixth Street, New York City, has 
won the prize of $50 for the best design 
of the badge to be worn by the lady man’ 
agers of the World’s Fair. Miss Bessey, 
who is the only woman designer employed 
by Tiffany & Co., received her art training 
in the Cooper Institute. She is about 
twenty-two years of age, and possesses 
much talent. ‘Two hundred and forty-seven 
designs were sent in; many of them speak 
well for the talent of American women. 
Miss Bessey has been commissioned to 
furnish a design for the official seal of the 
New York State Board of Managers. 
Honorable mention is made of Miss Sara 
Winthrop Smith, of Connecticut, one of 
whose designs would have been selected 
had Miss Bessey not been the winner. 

The time for sale of stock in the 
Woman's Dormitory Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill., under the supervision of the 
Board of Lady Managers of the World’s 








Columbian Commission, has been extended 
to October 15. Address all communica- 
tions to Mrs. Helen M. Barker, Chicago, 
Ill. 





AGATHA. 

The.new play of “Agatha,” now run- 
ning at the Museum, is one of the highest 
and best ever put upon the American 
stage, and the public should rejoice in the 
great moral lesson therein giveu. A min- 
ister in the audience said, ‘This will do 
more good than preaching.” Mr. Isaac 
Henderson, the auther of the play, and of 
the novel, ‘‘Agatha Page,” upon which it 
is founded, personally supervises the per- 
formance, which runs with exceeding 
smoothness and force. MryWilson leaves 
nothing to be desired as the moral mentor 
of the play. Miss Burress as the tempt- 
ress assumes the part so well that we are 
obliged to pity poor Filippo, while despis- 
ing his weakness in being won away from 
his royal wife. Agatha is nobly presented 
by Miss Hampton. Mr. Edison has a fine 
voice and presence. He, Mr. Hansel, Mr. 
Booth and the’ rest of the company (not 
forgetting Miss @len, who, as the demo- 
cratic Gaeta, thought that ‘‘Mrs. John 
Dow of Boston” overshadowed all titles 
of Italian nobility) comprise a splendid 
cast that promises a long run, a gratified 
author and a happy management. Those 
interested. in having a clean dramatic 
stage in Boston will enjoy the feeling 
that the Boston Museum is to live up to its 
old high standard. And it is solely hoping 
to further this end, that the writer urges 
the readers of the JOURNAL to see the 
new play of “Agatha.” B. 
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HOLLIS STREET THEATRE. 


‘“*Miss Helyett,” the much discussed, 
will be seen again next week at the Hollis 
Street Theatre. The extraordinary diver- 
sity of entertainment combined in this 
merry comedy with music has contrib- 
uted to its extraordinary success all over 
Europe and in this country. A little Qua- 
keress is travelling on the continent with 
her father. At a fashionable hotel in 
Spain they meet a mixed company of 
tourists. Amid the gay diversions of the 
resort Miss Helyett is painfully misplaced. 
She meets a young artist whom she had 
known in childhood in Verity Village, Pa. 
To his advances she makes, under fatherly 
admonition, no response. She climbs the 
mountain unattended, and is rapidly roll- 
ing into a chasm,.when her dress catches 
upon a spiteful liitle twig and stays her 
progress. From this predicament she is 
rescued by an unknown deliverer. Her 
search for him, whom she feels bound to 
wed, results in droll complications and 
perplexing confusion ~of~ identities, but 
finally the right man is revealed through 
her peep into his sketch-book. 

‘Miss Helyett” was ap enormous hit 
when given at the Hollis last spring. The 
revival is limited to 4 week only. 

———— 


AT THE PARK. 





That world’s fair of merriment, 
1492,” began the fourth week of a suc- 
cessful run at the Park, on Saturday even- 
ing. So many are its phases, so continu- 
ous its entertainment, and so dazzling its 
scenery and choruses, that it seems an en- 
tirely new entertainment at every per- 
formance. 

Whether the scene is in the royal throne 
room, or in the royal kitchen, or on the 
deep with the heroic figure of Columbus 
on his flagship, or in the metropolis with 
all its kaleidoscopic features, there is a 
brilliancy of color and snap of movement 
that thrills the beholder, and leaves him 
one wish only, namely, to see it again. 

The reason of all this is very simple, for 
**1492" has every species of burlesque, 
comedy and honest variety amusement 
that ingenious management can devise, 
beside a flow of melody that is delicious 
and captivating. 

Evidently ‘1492 was staged by Mr. 
Rice with a view to please every legiti- 
mate public taste. The result is a pro- 
duction devoid of everything coarse, and 
replete with eyes capable of mak- 
ing the heart glad. 

peel eS 

In ‘“‘A Nutmeg Match,” which will be 
seen at the Bowdoin Square Theatre next 
week, is a very exciting scene between 
the heavy villain, the hero and a pile 
driver. The latter is a bonafide machine, 
and is shown in full operation. The hero 
and villain have a quarrel, and come to 
blows in the shed where the pile driver is 
at work. The villain gets the better of his 
opponent by knocking him senseless, then 
suddenly conceives the notion of putting 
the helpless man beneath the ponderous 
pile driver, and destroying him and the 
evidence of his crime together. The engine 
is put in motion, the heavy iron falls, but 
the young wife has stolen in the place 
meanwhile, and snatches her husband 
from the very jaws of death. 





THE programme for next week at the 
Globe Theatre is now announced, on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday even- 
ings, also Wednesday matinee, ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer.” Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday evenings and Saturday 
matinee, *‘Zola’s Therese,” will be given 
its final presentations. 

a 

Hoop’s PILts cure Constipation by re- 
storing the peristaltic action of the ali- 
meutary canal. They are the best family 
cathartic. 

——__ 

Ladies will find a very choice stock of 
gloves for weddings, receptions, travelling 
and all occasions at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple 
Place. 


CHOICE 


SPRINGER 
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CLOAKS 


For the Fall and Winter Season, 
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BROTHERS, 


The Cloak Manufacturers, 


500 WASHINGTON STREET, 


CORNER BEDFORD STREET, 
BOSTON. 








FOR LADIES, 


THE C 





PATENTED. 


child. 


We oven pahe ay 4 sending circulars to all who desire to learn more 
ment. Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of 
factory we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in Pw pa dy Sontive tot Webunte Jonute 
aa One good Agent Wanted in every City and Town in the United States. Address 


CEO. FROST & CO., 3! Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND 


THIS WAIST isa 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pene. may be removed at pleasure. 

T represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset anda 
support is provided within a waist. 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physica, 
—— and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 

n shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 


INFANTS. 


rfect substitute for corsets,and may be worn 


rfect bust 
In the Open Back Soft Waists 





PRICES: 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..... ....... $1.75 
” Ol. - rs “Bone Front only........... 2.00 
o 03, “Laced Back, Boned Front an ° 04 
a Si : . Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones ..... ° 3 

. “ rh = ; 
oe $b Children’s without Bones te 
“ 621, Infants’ “ “ a 





DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug meas 
dress, and give it to us in inches. eS ea on 


For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


about this meritorious gar 











NEW THINGS IN GOOD SEASON. 


At this season of the year which is the 
changeable season, ladies are looking 
about in order to decide where to fit them- 
selves with comfortable garments grace- 
fully and neatly made up. Of late years 
great advances have been made in this 
way. There has grown up a class of 
dealers and manufacturers whose whole 
attention is given to satisfying this nat- 
ural demand. With a large concern whose 
sole object is to gratify their customers 
with specialties in garments, it must seem 
that the better attention and treatment is 
to be had. The firm of L. G. MeIntosh & 
Co., of No. 214 Boylston Street, Boston, 
fully appreciate this fact, and make a 
special study to please their lady custom- 
ers in that very important specialty—the 
furnishing of stylish garments. 

Their line of materials include the best 
and most fashionable makes of English, 
Scotch, German and French fabrics, and 
their samples, as made to order, vie in 
style and attractiveness with those of the 
j leading London and Paris ladies’ tailors. 
The cloaks made by L. G. McIntosh & 
Co., Boylston Street, appear as if they 
could not be surpassed for beauty and 
originality of design, workmanship and 
finish. The new garments specially de- 
signed for the autumn trade are now on 
exhibition, and the readers of the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL and the public are cordially in- 
vited to visit this establishment, where 
every attention will be paid to all who 
desire to examine one of the largest and 
most beautiful assortments of ladies’ gar- 
ments ever exhibited in this city. Their 
stock of ladies’ furs, dress goods and 
silks are also exceptionally fine, while 
in underwear and corsets there is an 
immense stock from which to choose. 
Our lady readers will make no mistake by 
calling on Messrs. McIntosh & Co. when 
they desire to find out what is newest 
and best in the way of fitting up them- 
selves with desirable, fashionable clothing 
for fall and winter wear. 

hanieediioinn 


Now is the time to buy new carpets 
rugs, curtains, etc. We have bought this 
line of goods almost wholly from John H. 
Pray for many years, where we have 
always found fair dealing, the goods as 
advertised, the prices reasonable. We 
have special pleasure in saying, before you 
buy elsewhere you should look in at the 
abundant, varied and beautiful stock of 
John H. Pray. L. 8. 


THE many remarkable cures of catarrh 
effected by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is conclusive proof that this loathsome 
and dangerous disease is one of the blood, 
only needing such a searching and power- 
ful alterative to thoroughly eradicate it. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


To Let. — House of seven rooms. Bath-room, 
large attic, cemented cellar, set tubs, hot and cold 
water, curtained and screened, large garden and 
hen-house. To let for board for lady and child. 
Roslindale, ten minutes’ walk from car station. 
References exchanged. Address A. E. A., this office. 








Concord, Mass., the home of Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Alcott and Thoreau. In this historic town 
tourists and visitors can find transient and perma- 
nent Board with Mrs. L. E. Brooks, opposite 
Fitchburg R. R. Depot. Also, carriages furnished 
with a guide to all points of interest. Hacks at the 
depot and telephone connection 





The Woman’s Journal Pariors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. Ona 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
| day afternoons. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


THE BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Y. M. C. A., Boylston Street. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Certificates received at Boston University, 
Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar, Pupils sent this 
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year to all the above, and Mount Holyoke and" 


Harvard Annex. 
Ninth year, Sept 26. Correspondence solicited. 
Send for catalogue. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWaRTHMORE, PERKY. 
\ Opens 9th month, 9th, 1891. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical, 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine- 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 











West Newton English and Classical 
SCHOOL. 


The fortieth year of this family and day school 
for boys and girls will begin on Wednesday, Sept 
21, 1892. Preparation for Harvard, Smith, Welles- 
ley and other colleges, for scientific schools and for 
business. Special attention given to character- 
building. Send for catalogue, or call Tuesdays for 
information at Nathaniel T. Allen’s, 

West Newton, Mass. 














LADIES’ 


Fall Patterns for Hats and Bonnets can now be 
seen at 


STORER'S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 Washington St. Opp. Temple Place. 
Straw and Felt Hats made into the latest styles. 





GLOVES 


— FOR— 


Weddings »»» Receptions 


-AT— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from Woolen 
Clothing, Carpets, etc., and 
Gloss from Black silk 

An invaluable article in ever: 
household. Recommended an 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers. 

Jample Bottle by Mail, We. 
F.C. LORD. Agent, 
West Roxbury. Mass. 








OR SALE-—Dorchester. $4,000, beautiful new 

house, 10 rooms, modern 5 Agee lot 40 feet 
front; $200 down, small monthly payments; interest 
5 percent. Address Box 3638, Boston: 








TS LET —Dorchester, $35 a month modern house 
10 rooms, all conveniences, piazzas; good neigh- 
borhood, fine view, 3 minutes from station, near horse 
cars. Address Box 3638, Boston. 


~ C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Street. 
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